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SINCERITY. 
BY MAURICE SMILEY. 
To be sincere. To look lifein the eyes 
With calm, undrooping gaze. Always to 
mean 
The high and truthful thing. Never to 
screen 
Behind the unmeant word, the sharp sur- 
prise 


Of cunning! Never tell the little lies 
Of look or thought; always to choose be- 
tween 
The true and small, the true and large— 
serene 
And high above Life’s cheap dishonesties. 


The soul that steers by this uufading star 
Needs never other compass. AlJl the far 
Wide waste shall blaze with guiding light; 


tho’ rocks 
And sirens meet and mock the straining 
gaze, 
Secure from storms and all Life’s battle- 
shocks, 


It shall not veer from any righteous ways. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Vermont Legislature has just fur- 
nished a striking object-lessun showing 
the different way in which women are 
treated in matters of privilege or of pen- 
alty. After passing to its third reading 
the bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, the House on Dec. 7 
reversed its action and decreed that taxa- 
tion without represention should continue 
for the danghters of the Green Mountain 
State. On the same day the House, by a 
vote of 1387 to 91, refused to commute to 
life imprisonment the sentence of Mrs, 
Mary Rogers, who is condemned to be 
hanged for murder. According to law, an 
American woman is as incapable as an 
idiot or a lunatic of deciding how her tax- 
money shall be spent; but when it is a 
question of paying the penalty of her 
crimes, none of the irresponsibility of an 
idiot or a lunatic is allowed her. Wen- 
dell Phillips well said: ‘‘While woman is 
freely admitted to the gallows, the tax- 
list, and the jail, we have no right to de- 
bar her from the ballot-box.”’ 


————-—-—-_ om —____ 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, during her 
recent visit to Boston, said that Chicago 
now has about 125 women principals of 
public schools, or half of the whole num- 
ber. All the Chicago schools are coédu- 
cational. The appointment of the first 
woman principal was due to ‘*Tom” 
Brennan, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation who has lately died after about 25 
years of service. He was always a cham- 
pion of equal rights for the women teach- 
ers. A male principal died after a long 
illness, during which the first assistant 
had ably filled his place. Mr. Brennan 
urged her appointment to the principal- 
ship, and carried it throngh the Board 
after a stiff fight. They offered her, how. 
ever, 3 lower salary than her predecessor. 





She declined to take the place unless she 
was given equal pay. She got it, and thus 
established the precedent, and now in 
Chicago women principals receive the 
saine salaries as the men. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. has just 
received a legacy of $500 from the estate 
of Mrs, French. 





———_ 


And now General Chaffee recommends 
that deserters be punished with disfran- 
chisement. Women were already classed 
politically with illiterates, insane persons 
and felons, and now it is proposed to give 
them some more pleasant company—de 
serters from the army of the United 
States. Rev. Anna H. Shaw says she felt 
complimented when she was first told 
that women, in being debarred from the 
ballot, were placed on a pedestal; but 
aiter learning who occupied the pedestal 
with them, she felt considerably less flat- 
tered. Think of classing runaways from 
the army with Mrs. Livermore and Clara 
Barton! 





President Roosevelt's message recom- 
mends, among other things, severe child- 
labor and factory-inspection laws, juvenile 
courts, small parks, public play-grounds 
and a compulsory school law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, corporal punishment 
for wife-beaters, and special attention to 
the safe-guarding of children and the 
home. 





The New York papers are discussing 
the complaint of a number of chorus girls 
that theatre managers threaten with dis- 
missal any girl who is not willing to be 
the manager’s mistress. A number of 
chorus girls were interviewed, and they 
were practically unanimous as to the 
reality of the abuse. 


———— 2 a 





If this be true—and there is too much 
reason to fear so—it is monstrous. Let a 
stringent law be secured, providing a se- 
vere penalty for any employer of women’s 
labor who forces an employee to choose 
between the loss of her virtue and the 
loss of her work. To guard against black- 
mail, a jury would doubtless require the 
testimony of a witness in addition to the 
victim. Then let our quick-witted Amer- 
ican chorus girls pick out some manager 
who has been a flagrant offender, entrap 
him into making his threat in the pres- 
ence of a concealed witness, and send him 
to the penitentiary—‘‘to encourage the 
others.’’ Meantime any manager whom 
there is serious reason to believe guilty of 
such coercion ought to ve cut by every 
woman and every decent man of his ac- 
quaintance, 


a el 





Next Tuesday will be election day. Let 
every registered woman in Boston not 
only cast her own vote, but remind her 
husband, brothers, sons, and friends to 
mark their ballots for schoo] committee. 
In a recent year, nearly half the men who 
voted for mayor neglected to vote for 
school officers. Remember that the in- 
terests of 90,000 children are involved. 





Mrs. Ella L. Cabot, who has been nomi- 
nated for the Boston school board, was 
quoted in one of the daily papers as say- 
ing that she was opposed to woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Cabot writes us that she was 
misreported, and that she is not opposed. 
Feeling sure that Mrs. Cabot would make 
a good member of the board, and would 
look out earnestly for the interests of the 
children, we last week recommended our 
readers to vote for her, despite her sup- 
posed opposition to suffrage. We repeat 
the advice this week with still more 
heartiness, 

a 

A systematic effort seems to be on foot 
to injure Mr. Merritt, one of the candi- 
dates for the Boston school board, by cir- 
culating a report that he has been a bit- 
ter enemy of Miss Ellen Sawtelle, princi- 
palof the Hancock School. Miss Sawtelle 
authorizes us to say that this is wholly 
untrue, and that Mr. Merritt has always 
behaved to her with courtesy and kind- 
ness. 





The New Orleans Times Democrat is re- 
ceiving letters of thanks and congratula- 
tion from prominent Louisiana women on 
its new attitude toward woman suffrage. 


~s-— 





In his recent address on New Zealand 
before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston, Rev. Francis E. Clark, president 
of the National Christian Endeavor Soci- 








ety, said that so far as he could learn by 
his inquiries among the best people, 
woman suffrage in New Zealand bad been 
a decided success. He said: ‘*More than 
eighty per cent, of the qualified women 
register. This is slightly less than the 
proportion of men who register. But on 
the other hand a larger proportion of the 
registered women vote than of the regis- 
tered men.’’ None of the predicted di- 
sasters had followed. Homes were not 
deserted, nor women unsexed., 
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WOMEN DOCTORS IN RUSSIA. 


BY SOPETE KROPOTKIN, 


It is a sad fact that women in Russia 
have obtained some greater measure of 
freedom in the practice of medicine only 
in times of great national calamities, such 
as wars and epidemics. 

During the war with Turkey in 1877- 
1878, some privileges were granted in this 
direction. These were increased during 
the epidemics of cholera and typhoid 
fever and other diseases which visited 
Russia in 1891-1892. Now again, at this 
time of distress into which the country is 
plunged, a new law has been made in 
favor of the woman doctor, by which she 
receives at last the same legal rights as 
male physicians. 

When the first medical school for women 
was opened ia 1873, its courses were quite 
equal to those of the medical faculties in 
the universities for men, and there were 
additional courses dealing with the dis- 
eases of women and children. Notwith- 
standing this, the first graduates of this 
school received no degree except that of 
‘*Learned Midwife.’’ They were not rec- 
ognized as doctors, and had not even the 
right to sign a prescription. Prescrip- 
tions written by them had to be signed 
always by a medical practitioner of the 
other sex, and in all her cases the woman 
doctor was obliged to call in the assistance 
of a male colleague. 

It was only after the war of 1877-1878, 
during which women showed wonderful 
ability and self-sacrifice on the battle 
fields and in the hospitals, that their 
efficiency was emphatically recognized by 
the military authorities, and the first step 
was taken toward removing the injustice 
from which they suffered. Then the 
government granted them the title of 
*‘Women Doctors’’; but there were still 
all sorts of limitations upon them in their 
medical work. During the epidemics 
which followed the famine of 1891-1892, 
women, in the practice of medicine, again 
won general admiration, and their rights 














were extended in some degree. They 
were allowed to occupy oflicial positions 
as doctors of the zemstvos and as district 
physicians of the municipal councils of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

At the present time, when Russia is 
visited by another national calamity, 
Russian women in the capacity of nurses 
aod doctors in Manchuria are, as usual, 
sublime in their devotion to the sufferers 
in the war. The new law, which has just 
been passed, now nearly equalizes their 
rights in the practice of medicine with 
those of men. 

The Women’s Medical School has passed 
through mapy vicissitudes. It was closed 
in 1884 by order of the government, and 
thirteen years passed before it was per- 
mitted to be reopened under the name of 
the ‘*‘Women’s Medical Institute.”” How- 
ever, the Institute had to be supported 
exclusively by the fees of the students 
and by private subscriptions, The only 
recognition it received from the govern- 
ment was that a director was nominated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
whom the Institute was obliged to pay a 
high salary out of its modest income. The 
new law grants a yearly subsidy of about 
$70,000 to the Institute, and places itona 
permanent footing. Henceforth, women 
who graduate at the Institute will have 
the same rights as men who graduate in 
medicine at the universities, and they will 
receive the same degree of ‘Doctor of 
Medicine,’’ Those women who have won 
their degree in medicine in any foreign 
university will be permitted to pass the 
final examinations at the Institute, and 
may thus win the corresponding Russian 
degree and all the rights which it now 
confers upon women as well as men. The 
new law, however, still retains the old 
limitations for students of the Hebrew 
creed. Only three per cent. of the total 
number of students can be Hebrews. 

Bromley, Kent, England. 
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CHRISTMAS “ DONT’S.” 


The Consumers’ League gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to *thow not to do 
it.’? They should be heeded by all Christ- 
mas shoppers who do not want to make 
the holiday season one of needless suffer- 
ing to overworked saleswomen: 

Don’t sbop after five o’clock, 

Don’t shop on Saturday afternoons. 

Don’t leave your Christmas shopping 
until the week before Christmas. 

Don’t give your address carelessly to 
salespeople. 

Don’t neglect to ask for underwear bear- 
ing the Consumers’ League label. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Marky A. KIeERNAN of Lynn, Mass., bas 
just received a patent for her invention 
for a fire-escape. 

Mrs. A. R. McFARLAND of Alva, Okl., 
was the first woman missionary to go to 
Alaska. She made the trip thirty years 
ago, and thinks that she was the first 
white woman to go there. 

Miss HELEN GOULD has just completed 
a 6,000 mile trip in the West, during which 
she has visited about twenty railroad and 
city Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and shaken hands with more than 20,000 
railroad men. 

PRINCESS KROPOTKIN contributes to 
this week’s WoMAN’'sS JOURNAL an article 
on Women Doctors in Russia, and Miss 
Wilhelmina Sherriff Bain, of New Zea- 
land, an account of Industrial Arbitration 
in that young country. 


Miss MAGGI V. Smiru has been elect- 
ed county superintendent of schools for 
Lewis and Clarke Counties, and will have 
her office in Helena, Mont. Miss Smith 
left Ohio in 1894, and has been employed 
in the Helena schools for the past ten 
years. 

Miss NINA E. Browne, of the Boston 
Athenaunm, is preparing a “Bibliography 
of Hawthorne,”’ which will be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the spring. 
Besides the usual classification and ar- 
rangement, there will be a double-entry 
magazin eindex. 

Miss ALICE ROBERTSON is supervisor of 
Creek schools in the Indian Territory. 
Miss Robertson is well known to President 
Roosevelt, having giveu him valuable as- 
sistance in preparing the last chapters of 
his book, ‘‘Rough Riders,” and now it is 
said she is to be made postmistress of 
Muscokee. The position has a salary of 
$2,600, increasing at the rate of $100 per 
year. Miss Robertson is the daughter of 
a missionary who went to the Territory 
years ago. 


Mrs, BIGELOW was to have addressed 
the Denver branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw the other day, at a 
meeting held to discuss ‘Practical Gov- 
ernment in Colorado,’’ The Denver Vews 
says: **To the thoughtful person there is 
a tinge of something more than the amus- 
ing in the fact that Professor Bigelow was 
substituted for his wife, who was to have 
talked on the city and county government 
in Colorado. Mrs. Bigelow sent her hus- 
band to talk to the ladies, because she 
was serving as an election judge’’ She 
was one of 74 women who acted as judges 
of election in Denver on Nov. 8, 

Mrs. EpNnAH D. CHENEY left about 
$50,000 to worthy objects. Hampton, 
Tuskegee, Atlanta University, and the 
Massachusetts Homa@opathic Hospital will 
each receive $5,500; the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, $8,000 for 
the use of the training school for nurses, 
and $8,000 for general purposes; the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, $10,- 
000 for the maintenance and care of the 
Margaret Cheney reading room; and trus- 
tees $3,000 to establish at South Manches- 
ter, Conn., rooms for the preservation and 
exhibition of pictures, books, manuscripts 
and other relics of her husband, Seth W. 
Cheney, her daughter Margaret, and her 
brother-in-law, John Cheney, all deceased. 
Books, pamphlets, and objects of art are 
given to the Boston Public Library, New 
England Hospital, New England Women’s 
Club, the Museum of Fine Arts, the town 
of Concord, Mass., and to libraries for 
colored people in the South, 

SENORITA HvuIDOBRO has j ust been giv- 
ing in New York City a series of lectures 
which have been enthusiastically received. 
On Dec. 8 she gave her lecture on ‘*Typi- 
cal Life in Chili’? at the New York State 
Reformatory for Women in Bedford. 
She has two entirely new lectures this 
season, One is ‘*The Christ of the Andes,” 
illustrated with 150 stereopticon pictures. 
Starting with the history of Chili and Ar- 
gentina, she carries her audiences vividly 
through the different periods of strained 
relations between the two countries, from 
the memorable meeting of Presidents Er- 
razuriz avd Roca in the Straits of Magel- 
lan on board the Argentine cruiser ‘Sar- 
miento’’ in 1898, to the erection of the 
great statue of Christ as a monument of 
peace in 1904, on the boundary of the dis- 
puted territory between the two sister 
republics, The other lecture is on “Ar. 
gentina, Social and Industrial.”” The vast 
resources of this immensely productive 
country are told, and its cities and social 
life interéstingly described, with 175 stere- 





opticon pictures. 
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-Vital Issues. 





EpIrep BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.] 








THESE “ MUNICIPAL NURSERIES.” 





When the Russian government wants to 
incite a massacre of Jews, we are told, it 
circulates stories about the sacrifice of 
Christian babies in Jewish religious rites; 
and when a newspapers wishes to incite 
condemnation of the Russian government 
it circulates similar accounts of its 
methods. Though, to be sure, we have 
facts enough about that systematized 
oppression to form our opinions on with- 
out need of fiction. The old saying on 
this method of warfare, the method of 
our political campaigns, is “Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him.”’ 

Any one familiar with the workings of 
the human mind on the average, is not 
surprised by its ordinary actions; they are 
foretold, expected. The Abolitionists 
were, in the Southern States, formerly 
believed to advocate marriage between 
whites and blacks, and to incite slaves to 
massacre their masters; the early woman 
suffragists were firmly believed to hate 
men; and yet—confusing mixture —to 
maintain ‘‘free love’’ doctrines. 

When we do not approve another per- 
son’s doctrine, we are all too apt to im- 
agine it to comprise evil views it never in- 
cluded. 

Knowing all this, and not objecting to 
it, especially, (why object to water’s being 
wet, or fire hot?) it does not surprise 
those who are advancing any late step of 
progress, to have that step generally mis- 
construed, and made to mean things it 
never dreamed of. So, alittle while ago, 
speaking in Chicago on the advance of 
educational ideas in regard to the care of 
infants, | was not surprised to see the 
reporter for the TZribune describe the 
proposition as ‘the segregation of babies 
in municipal nurseries.”’ 

This phrase, to the average mind, calls 
up a vague and repellent image of big, 
noisy, dusty places, full of neglected ba- 
bies, howling and tumbling about, under 
the care of cold, indifferent public func- 
tionaries, who do not care whetber they 
live or die, 

Even to the more thoughtful, who 
might see in it, at least, a guarantee of 
cleanliness, safety, and scientific care, it 
would seem cold and heartless enough—a 
desolate, scientific, wholesale sort of ser- 
vice—not in any way comparable to the 
love of the displaced mother. 

This impression is produced by the in- 
genious use of terms, ‘“Segregation’’— 
babies in a heap—babies torn from their 
homes and herded indiscriminately—clear 
separate babies with no mothers, ‘Mu- 
nicipal’’-—that word, to our shame, is 
synonymous with political rascality and 
mismanagement. The people of Chicago, 
familiar with municipal management as 
it is, have reason to be shy of trusting 
things most precious and beloved to such 
cold care, 

And even ‘‘nurseries’’—the only nur- 
series we know that treat groups of ba- 
bies are those charitable establishments 
to provide for the children of the poorest 
women; who must work, and who are 
willing to admit that the nursery is better 
than the street, or the locked-up room, 
where the baby is so often burned to 
death. 

But these charitable nurseries for the 
ignorant poor are not pleasant to the 
thought of the cultivated rich. To “send a 
baby to the nursery’’ suggests being a 
scrub-woman. 

So my friend on the Tribune, with well- 
chosen words, succeeds in arousing three 
complete sets of prejudices in one head- 
line—a good deal to do even for a news- 
paper. 

Using this merely as an illustrative in- 
cident, typical of the methods of modern 
journalism and the effect of the reporto- 
rial position on the brain of the reporter, 
let us proceed to a consideration of what 
it is that is recommended by some of 
those who love more babies than their 
own, and who believe that the care of ba- 
bies, like any other field of human life, is 
open to improvement. 

We have always had before us the great 
primal function of motherhood. We loved 
and honored it before we were at all civil- 
ized—in that vast and world-embracing 
cult, the matriarchate. It is now found 
that the savage races we have still with us 
are decadent races; that language and 
custom point unerringly to an antecedent 
period when they were far better off, 
more highly developed, more prosperous, 
under the matriarchate. 

That great period passed, and with the 
subjection of the mother, the world sank 
low indeed. In some few instances, how- 
ever, a given race rose from that downfall, 
gave some recognition to its women, and 
became civilized; and, as we now see, the 
position of woman is the surest measure 


of human progress, The higher the wo- 
man the higher the race; the lower the 
woman the lower the race; these are tru- 
isms, 

Through all vicissitudes we have per- 
force respected motherhood—else we died. 
And the mother, sure of some considera- 
tion on account of this one function, and 
having no other, quite naturally grew to 
have a high idea of herself in this regard. 
Being worshipped as a mother through 
the long era of the matriarchate; being 
spared as a mother when she had no other 
protection; being rewarded as a mother 
when it was her only guarantee of a live- 
lihood—when the barren woman was cast 
off like a garment—and then, in these later 
years, having a vast flood of emotion and 
sentiment, poetry, painting and religious 
enthusiasm poured forth on motherhood 
—it is small wonder that we women think 
a great deal of ourselves in this capacity. 

There is the underlying foundation of 
fact, of natural law—the great life process 





we represent; and then the superimposed | 


structure of custom, tradition, sentiment 
and religion, How could we avoid matri- 
olatry? 

So here we all are worshipping mother- 
hood; and while people worship they 
can’t THINK. 

We don’t think, we don’t observe, we 
merely feel, and, naturally, we make 
small progress. The human mother of 
to-day has little more to offer to her 
young than the savage mother of the far 
past, or the brute mother behind that. 
In some tbings she has less. 

The gain of the child of our times comes 
through the father, not the mother. 

There are mothers enough—in all lands 
and peoples--Comanchee mothers, Pata- 
gonian mothers, Madagascan mothers; 
mothers French and German, Arab, 
Mongol, Japanese. They are all moth- 
ers, one as much as another, They all 
bear children, nurse them, love them, 
serve them as they know how. But 
what they know—the standard of their 
civilization—-comes from the attainments 
of the fathers. Mrs. Comanchee may love 
her pappoose as well as Mrs. Boston; but 
the baby Comanchee has little to ensure 
and develop his life; the Boston baby has 
the best fruit of the world. 

The advantage has been gained by the 
father, and the mother and child share in 
it. 

Now the animal mother does all for her 
child, sometimes assisted by the father. 
The human mother, while savage, does 
far more than the father; the civilized 
mother does far less. 

Education has been carried down the 
ages in growing volume almost exclusively 
by men; only lately are women sweeping 
forward to learn and teach and grow. 

Education—the most ennobling and 
beneficent influence of our lives—has 
spread and grown in its range from the 
college and university for youths, to the 
schools for children, and, very recently, 
to the kindergartens for the little ones. 
This last step is still but partially ac- 
cepted by the most ancient, undeveloped, 
prejudiced and arrugant functionary in 
human life—the mother. 

She, who is truly the greatest power in 
life, she whose love is the fountain of all 
our human affection, she whose creative 
force is the base of all industry and art, 
she who once led and ruled the world by 
virtue of her motherhood—she now holds 
back the world by that very motherhood— 
because she will not let it grow. 

Of course it will be said that man has 
oppressed her and refused her education 
and freedom and all that; which is true 
enough in its way; but she has room 
enough now, education enough now, 
freedom enough now (enough to get 
more, at any rate); and she still remains 
motionless and inert. 

Education is creeping to the highest 
place at last, the true place—at the very 
headwaters of life—the first years of the 
child. At first it merely told what things 
were known to the already tangled brains 
of grown youths. As it grew wiser and 
wider and learned that the brain was the 
thing to be educated, it went on to 
younger and younger children. Now we 
are seeing at last that the impressions 
of the first years are the most important; 
and that even love is not enough for the 
right education of the little child. 

So the demand has arisen for expert 
care for our babies, care from the wisest, 
best-trained minds, from practised hands, 
from large hearts full of human love— 
love for all children; instead of what we 
now give our babies—the care of ignorant, 
low-grade hired servants. 

We are just beginning to see, some of 
us, that motherhood is a great common 
animal function, open to every kind of 
female animal; but that education is a 
very high, recent, special human function, 
for which some few persons are fit—most 
persons are not, 

Every woman—speaking generally—can 
bea mother; not every mother can be an 
educator. And if the average mother, with 
all her ‘‘mother love’’ and ‘‘mother in- 





tinct,” is not therefore an educator, how 








much less can we look for that special 
talent in the nursemaid—lower class, 
lower training, and not even a mother! 

The best single proof of the failure of 
the average mother to appreciate the im- 
portance of the care of babies is her wil- 
lingness to depute it to inferiors. 

We engage, to teach our grown chil- 
dren, a college faculty—the best brains, 
trained by long special study for the im- 
portant work. We engage, to teach our 
younger children, school teachers who 
also must fit for their profession by years 
of special study. We engage, for our lit- 
tle children, kindergartners who must 
also study their business thoroughly. We 
engage, to teach our babies, half grown 
‘mother’s helpers,’’ colored girls or 
**mammys,’’ young Irish or German peas- 
ants—persons such as we should never 
think fit company, to say nothing of fit 
instructors, for our older children. 

This is because we do not think of the 
care of babies as a process of education. 
Education, to us, has meant the school 
studies, ‘book learning,’’ and the baby 
could not read, therefore could not be ed- 
ucated. Herein is shown the pitiful igno- 
rance of mothers, their incapacity for 
their business, they do not even know 
that the first years are years of supreme 
importance in education, the real educa- 
tion of the growing brain. 

The impressions which throng io upon 
that brain through every eager sense are 
each and all important. It is largely be- 
cause the early impressions of all of us 
are so incoherent, discordant, illogical, 
unfit, that we continue to grow up with 
the muddleheadedness of all our ances- 
tors. There is progress, great progress, 
thanks to the school and college and gen- 
eral gain of later years. We inherit bet- 
ter brains—but the more highly developed 
is the mental machinery of the baby, the 
more injury he is likely to receive from 
the senseless surroundings of his infancy. 

The modern baby needs the modern 
mother—but she is slow to waken. All 
the baby gets is the primal mother—and 
very much weakened at that. Our long 
civilization has greatly reduced the force 
and clarity of primitive instincts, and 
unless we supplement that loss with the 
greater gain of intelligence, we have but a 
poor motherhood to offer. 

As soon as we do recognize the need 
of the baby for exquisitely selected educa- 
tional environment, highbred specialized 
training and care, then we must also see 
that not only is the nurse-maid unequal 
to this demand, but that the mother her- 
self is. We see the need of teachers as 
wise and experienced as those to whose 
care we entrust our older children—or 
even more 80. 

When we see that, we realize that these 
teachers are not to be hired for five dollars 
a week. Even if they would take that 
wage, there are not enough of them to go 
around. That is the crux of the whole 
matter. Our babies need a kind of care 
that can not be given by the average 
woman. It needs the special woman, the 
born teacher, and one of long training and 
experience, 

To have this advantage the babies must 
be brought together in smal) groups, just 
as the little ones in the kindergarten are. 
There is nothing more offensive or de- 
grading in a group of babies in a scien- 
tifically-managed nursery than in a group 
of young men and women in a college, or 
boys and girls in a school. 

These nurseries need not be ‘‘munici- 
pal’? any more than our other educational 
institutions are. The publicschool is the 
school of the future—it sprang from the 
private school, which came first. The 
private nursery, small, select, local, ex- 
pensive, may be to many far more desira- 
ble than the public nursery; but gradu- 
ally, as the kindergarten is added to our 
primary grades, so will nurseries be added 
to kindergartens—so that every baby, 
however poor his parents, may have the 
advantage of civilized care. 

And as to “segregation’’—even if the 
mother worked for eight hours, she would 
have eight waking hours a day left to de- 
vote to her baby and the other children. 
How many of these so sensitive mothers, 
who are ‘pained and shocked at the ‘‘seg- 
regation”’ of babies, spend eight hours a 
day with their children? 

The poor can’t; the rich won’t; scarce- 
ly any one does. 

When the mother has done a fair day’s 
work, and the baby has had his day of 
peace and happiness in his own place, 
perhaps they would really be more to 
each other than they are now. 

At present you see them, the babies, 
“segregated’’ in our parks and streets, or 
asleep, or tucked away in the single 
‘nursery’? such as a private home can 
offer; and you see the mothers working 
at house service or other trades, if they 
are poor, or playing at “‘society”’ if they 
are rich, 

But you do not see the average mother 
glued to her baby in constant, though un- 
intelligent, devotion for eight hours a 
day. It would bea bad thing for baby if 
you did, 





Too much mother—clear, concentrated, 
unalloyed mother—is no great advantage. 
We want to think and study about this 
matter, not just feel, 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








BOILER DAY AT THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
FOR GIBLS. 


The arrival of the large boiler for the 
new heating apparatus of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople was 
the occasion of a scene as picturesque and 
full of exuberance as were the election 
celebrations at girls’ colleges in this 
country. 

This boiler had left England Aug. 27, 
but had been delayed by the strikes in 
Marseilles, so that there was danger of 
cold weather before the college should be 
heated. The students have shown great 
interest in all the heating, lighting, and 
bathing arrangements, which are a gift to 
the college from a friend in America. In 
their own homes light is unknown other 
than that of lamps or candles, or heat 
other than that of braziers and little 
stoves, or baths other than pouring hot 
water over one’s self with a little brass 
basin in a hot room; hence large tubs, gas 
fixtures, etc., excite much interest. 

It was durjng a morning school recess 
that the boiler was hauled into the 
grounds. The first girl who caught sight 
of it shouted, ‘‘The boiler, the boiler!” 
and rushed into the garden. A crowd of 
wondering girls rapidly gathered. It was 
a curious sight. A great wagon was 
drawn by six long, ugly buffaloes. Each 
ungainly beast was decorated with strings 
of vivid biue beads about his neck or 
twisted around his horns—the usual pre- 
caution against the evil eye—while above 








each pair rose a green yoke, consisting of | 


two converging poles and a cross-bar, 
from which depended an elaborate fringe 
of red and blue tassels interwoven with 
beads. The shuffling buffaloes and the 
creaking wagon carried a huge, shining 
cylinder, symbol of Western invention 
and power. The girls were buzzing ques- 
tion and comment, when the president of 
the college appeared, Taking their cue 
from her expression, they raised three 
lusty cheers for the boiler. ‘Hip, hip, 
hooray!” they cried with enthusiasm, and 
followed this cheer with one for the donor 
of the heating apparatus. As Dr. Patrick 
turned to go into the building, a third 
shout was raised: ‘Hip, hip, hooray for 
Dr. Patrick!’’ 


——--_ 


NURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





At a recent meeting held in this city by 
the Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club, to advo- 
cate the introduction of ‘‘school nurses” 
in Boston, Miss Lina L. Rogers, Supervis- 
ing Nurse for the New York schools, thus 
described the working of the system there: 

In the beginning of the school term, 
September, 1902, in New York City, fif- 
teen to twenty children were excluded 
daily, and as many as 300 were out of a 
single school at one time. These children 
were excluded for various contagious dis- 
eases such as sore eyes, ringworm and 
other skin diseases, and pediculosis. The 
Department of Education complained to 
the Department of Health, saying the 
classrooms were being depleted. The 
Department of Health said it was neces- 
sary in order to protect those remaining 
in school, 

This discussion between Dr. Lederle, 
Commissioner of Health, and Mr, Burling- 
ham, president of the Board of Education, 
came up before Miss Wald of the Nurses’ 
Settlement, and she suggested nurses in 
the schools—a system similar to that in 
London and Liverpool. 

The question of money came up, and, 
as neither Department had any, Miss 
Wald offered the services of one of her 
staff fora month. This was tried in Oc- 
tober, 1902, and during the month (20 
school days, and six of these Jewish holi- 
days) 893 different treatments were given, 
137 visits were made to the homes, and 25 
children returned to school, many of 
whom had been out for whole terms. The 
children excluded previous to this were 
allowed to play with the others as they 
came out of school, so that the health of 
the community was not protected, and 
these children were losing their schooling 
—not a very effective plan. 

In December the Department of Health 
appointed twelve nurses, and the Depart- 
ment of Education coéperated by provid- 
ing the supplies. Each nurse was given a 
group of four schools, and spent an hour 
daily in each. 

The nurse’s duties were to treat all 
children sent to her by the Medical In- 
spector, the course of treatment being 
outlined by the Department of Health, 
and only simple remedies used. Children 
were given slips of paper with the disease 
number written on it, and when the nurse 
reported for duty, only those children 
having such slips were sent toher. Be- 
fore she left the school, a list of the chil- 
dren excluded by the Inspector was ob- 








tained, and the visits to their homes were 
made the same day. In many instances, 
only some simple demonstration was 
needed; in others, the parents were ad- 
vised to call in their physician, and other 
cases were directed to a dispensary. 

In February, 1903, the staff of nurses 
was increased to 27. They were able to 
look after 106 schools with an attendance 
of over 200,000 children. In the begin- 
ning of this year, the staff was again in- 
creased to 34, The schools numbered 
180, the attendance 318,688. 

In September, 1902 (before the nurses 
began work in the schools), the number 
of children excluded was 10,567, In Sep. 
tember, 1903, it was only 1,101, showing a 
decrease of over 9,000. Now they are ex. 
cluded for only short periods, 24 to 48 
hours being the time allowed to get “un- 
der treatment.” At the end of that time, 
they must report to the Inspector again, 
If this is not done, the nurse makes a4 
visit to the home to ascertain the reason, 
If there is no one at home who can take 
the child to the dispensary, the nurse 
does so herself, 

In the Medical Journal of Feb. 10, 1900, 
in an article on ‘‘Medical School Inspec- 
tion,” it is stated that ‘the objective 
point in the system is exclusion.’’ Since 
nurses have been in the schools, the ob- 
jective point is reversed, and the duty is 
to keep the child in school—not out. 

I think it has been demonstrated in New 
York City that, in this work, the ounce 
of prevention is better than the pound of 
cure, 





PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

Pictures of a Chinese woman’s foot as 
seen under the X ray are given in the 
Literary Digest of Nov. 26, taken from an 
article in La Nature by M. A. Duval, a 
pharmacist serving with the French colon- 
ial troops. M. Duval says: 

‘‘Many foreigners resident in China, 
even for many years, do not understand 
exactly in what the deformation of a 
Chinese woman’s foot consists. In fact, 
it is very difficult to get a sight of a 
woman’s bare foot; to show it is the 
most unbecoming act that a Chinese 
woman can commit. It was with great 
difficulty that, during a sojourn at ‘Tien- 
Tsin, I succeeded in making several radi- 
ographs of the feet of Chinese women, 
Thanks to the good offices of the sister 
superior of the hospital, one of her assist- 
ants, who was a Catholic, consented, after 
long supplication and the promise of a 
reward, to allow me to radiograph her 
bare foot and that of her little daughter, 
a child about ten years old.” 

The X ray gives a frightful revelation 
of the deformed bones. But the world 
moves, even in darkest China. The vice- 
roys of four provinces have issued procla- 
mations against foot-binding, and the 
Governor of Hunan has forbidden it in 
his province. At Ichang the magistrates 
have issued a placard to this effect: 


We have received advices from the 
Hupeh authorities saying that they have 
printed 400 copies of books preaching 
that women should not bind their feet 
as formerly, and also telling us to send 
such notice to every district. We there- 
fore call public attention of all families 
not to bind their feet as before. If there 
are any giris under ten years old who 
have bound their feet already, they must 
loose their bonds gradually. By thus act- 
ing, there will be no girl with bound feet 
after ten years. 


Evidence of progress is found in the 
fact that there are now in Shanghai a 
number of shops full of shoes for natural 
feet, whereas ten years ago there was not 
one pair to be bought in all Shanghai. 








- -_--_ - 


POST-ELECTION PROTESTS. 
McKENzIk, N. D., Nov. 26, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At our last election I noticed some 
things that I think of general interest. 

For practical purposes there is but one 
party in the State; with the usual result. 
The local insurgents have for some years 
run a county ticket under the caption 
‘Independent Democratic,’’ and have car- 
ried some offices; among them that of 
Superintendent of Schools, the incum 
bent being a capable down-east Republi- 
can. 

On the official ballot, the space above 
this county ticket is vacant, and the Inde 
pendents take their choice of the five 
State and national candidates in adjoining 
columns, This leaves but one “straight 
ticket’’ from top to bottom, 

This year the ‘straight ticket’’ won, 
$19,000 being spent for this purpose, and 
our excellent Superintendent is displaced 
by a new-comer to the county, personally 
distasteful to a majority of the teachers 
and parents. 

In at least one precinct men stood at 
the door, watch in hand, offering $20 
apiece for votes cast in three minntes, and 
got plenty. 

In the small country town where I get 
mail, very few ‘‘straight tickets’’ were 
voted, and the patron saint of that denom- 
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ination had one gallon of whiskey and 
considerable cash on hand at night. 

I heard nothing of intoxicated women, 
anywhere. Strange, that only that sex 
which is susceptible to dollars and drams 
was permitted to vote the whole ‘‘straight 
ticket!”’ 

Next day, in the city, a merchant whom 
I privately knew to be an active corrup- 
tionist, lamented to me, over his counter, 
that ‘‘our good Superintendent of Schools 
was defeated because we could not get 
the women out to vote, Shouldn’t you 
think they would?’’ He confessed, inci- 
dentally, to voting a “straight ticket’’ 
himself. That sort of person usually de 
plores women’s lack of interest. 

I cannot say how many women did not 
yote the excuse for a ballot permitted 
them; but will mention three typical ones 
who did. 

One young teacher came out from the 
city on the train eighteen miles, spent the 
night with a teacher friend, and this lady 
drove twenty-four miles the next day to 
enable No. 1 to vote in her home precinct. 

A young matron, who had suffered all 
night with neuralgia in her head, rode 
sixteen miles in the keen November air 
with her mother, to vote near her hus 
band’s claim, coming back around by the 
elder lady’s ‘voting place, so that she 
could take part also. 

In still another part of the county, a 
grandmother who had been confined to 
her bed for several days put skirts and 
wraps on over ber night-clothes and rode 
six miles to vote, 

These are fair samples of the way North 
Dakota women shirk their political re- 
sponsibilities, and I believe they can be 
matched in other States. How unjust 
that such women are prevented from vot- 
ing the whole ticket by the indolence, 
ignorance, or prejudice of those who imag- 
ine they have “‘all the rights they want’’! 

Our women were defeated by the 
“straight-ticket’’ dodge; and all women 
should protest against it. 

By simply leaving off the official ballot 
the square beside the party name, designed 
for the “straight ticket’’ mark, voters will 
be obliged to make a cross after the name 
of each candidate endorsed. This might 
take a man ten minutes;a woman would 
probably be quicker; but its automatic 
disfranchisement of ignorant or vicious 
voters would surely make it worth while, 

K. V. K. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


WuHitTiER-LAND. A Hand-book of North 
Essex, containing many anecdotes of and 
poems by John Greenleaf Whittier never 
before collected. By Samuel T. Pick 


ard. Illustrated, with map and engrav- 
ings. Boston and New York: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, $1 net. 

When any locality has become intimate 
ly associated with some great personality, 
it becomes a centre of attraction for cen- 
turies, and is visited by pilgrims from all 
parts of the world. Jerusalem has been for 
centuries dear to the bearts of Christen- 
dom; Stratford-on-Avon is the shrine 
which attracts every lover of Shakespeare; 
Abbotsford will always be associated 
with the memory of Sir Walter Scott; so 
the Valley of the Merrimac, from the 
mountains to the sea, may well be called 
“Whittier-land.”” Especially is Essex 
County, the north-eastern section of Mass- 
achusetts, associated with the New Eng- 
land poet. And, most of all, will the three- 
mile strip lying north of the river and ad- 
joining New Hampshire, be holy ground 
to lovers of his verse. For there Whittier 
was born, and there, with brief exceptions, 
he made his home. Born in Haverhill, he 
lived fifty-six years in Amesbury. Here 
is a description of the region by Whittier 
himself: 

‘The scenery of the lower valley of the 
Merrimac is not bold nor remarkably pic- 
turesque, but there is a great charm in the 
panorama of its soft green intervales; its 
white steeples rising over thick clusters 
of elms and maples, its neat villages on 
the slopes of gracefully rounded hills, 
dark belts of woodland and blossoming 
or fruited orchards, which would almost 
justify the words of one who formerly so- 
journed on its banks, that the Merrimac 
is the fairest river this side of Paradise. 
Thoreau has immortalized it in his Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 
The late Caleb Cushing, who was not by 
nature inclined to sentiment and enthusi- 
asm, used to grow eloquent and poetical 
when he spoke of his native river. Bris- 
sot, the leader of the Girondists in the 
French Revolution, and Louis Phillippe, 
who were familiar with its scenery, re- 
membered it with pleasure. Anne Brad- 
street, the wife of Governor Bradstreet, 
one of the earliest writers of verse in New 
England, sang of it at her home on its 
banks at Andover; and the lovely mistress 
of Deer Island (Harriet Prescott Spofford), 
who sees on one hand the rising moon 
lean above the low sea horizon of the 
east, and on the other the sunset redden- 
ing the track of the winding river, has 
made it the theme and scene of her prose 
and verse.’’ 

But, dearer than all else, are the fre- 
quent allusions to it in Whittier’s immor- 
tal works, especially in his ‘'Snow- 
sound’’—a transcript of his own early 
home life. 

This book is a labor of love. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, it is an informal biogra- 
phy of the poet, and contains several char- 





It will be a charming Christmas gift of 
permanent value. 

One of the charms of Whittier’s poetry 
is its fine appreciation of his native New 
England: 


Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock, 
My own green land forever! 
H. B. B. 


PEACE AND PrRoGREss. Two Symphonic 
Poems. The Building of the Organ. 
Onward. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Boston: Privately printed. 1904, 


This collection of poems is dedicated 
“To Andrew Carnegie, LL. D., Lord Rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s University. Giver of 
Organs and Libraries, Promoter of Peace 
among Nations.’’ ‘They are here printed 
as a contribution to the three inspiring 
Causes I desire to serve with my best 
powers— Music, Literature and Peace,”’ 

The book opens with ‘‘The Building of 
the Organ,”’ which begins with a 

SONG OF THE PINES, 


High on the mountain side 
Sturdily planted, 

Lifting our heads in pride, 

Spreading our branches wide, 

Ever green, ever young we abide, 
Old and undaunted. 


Storm-winds around us roar, 
Tempests assail us; 

Thunder-clouds flash and score 

Scars on our brows; we soar 

Undismayed o’er the chasm evermore ; 
Nothing can quail us. 


Lured by our balmy crests 
Dreamily swaying, 
Eagles their eyrie-nests 
Build; they are welcome guests 
Winging home from their far-sweeping 
quests, 
Weary of slaying. 
Down on the horizon’s bound 
Gleams the old Ocean. 
Hark! hear the solemn sound 
Thrilling the air around, 
Like the chant of the cherubim crowned 
Bowed in devotion! 


Next is heard the voice of an ancient 
pine, followed by songs of the beneficent 
gales, the prospector, the woodsmen, the 
miners, the foreman, the sailors, and the 
organ-builder, with a crowning chorus of 
the organ-finishers. 

Part 2 is the Consecration of the Organ, 
with chants of Druids, Romans, Priests 
and Peasants. 

Part 3 is a Wedding; Part 4 the death 
of a National Hero; Part 5 the end of the 
war for freedom and the inauguration of 
an era of universal peace. 

It is impossible ia this brief notice even 
to name the many spirited and impas- 
sioned songs on cognate themes, The 
book closes with 


THE VISION OF PEACE, 


O, beautiful Vision of Peace, 

Beam bright in the eyes of Man! 
The host of the meek shall increase, 

The Prophets are leading the van. 
Have courage: we see the morn! 

Never fear, tho’ the Now be dark! 
Out of Night the Day is born; 

The Fire shall live from the spark. 
It may take a thousand years 

Ere ths Era of Peace hold sway ; 
Look back and the Progress cheers, 

And a thousand years are a day! 
The World grows—yet not by chance; 

{t follows some marvellous plan ; 
Tho’ slow to our wish the advance, 

God rules the training of Man. 


H. B. B. 
Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. Boston and New York: Hougb- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1904, Illustrated. 


Price, $1.50. 

This book is a story, not a polemic. 
Although it verges towards one of the 
great tragedies of the day, the facts with 
which the tale is intervolved, have their 
counterpart in history, It is vivisection 
vivisacted and illuminated by the electric 
light of sympathy with its victims, 

When Harriet Martineau sought to pro 
mote free trade in Great Britain she wrote 
a series of short popular stories, and pub- 
lic sentiment responded. When Harriet 
Beecher Stowe sought to nullify the fugi- 
tive slave law, she wrote ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and public sentiment responded. 
And now, when Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and her husband seek to rouse public 
indignation against the cruelty ot vivi- 
section, they describe the gifts and graces 
of little Trixy, the two years’ torture of 
poor Caro, the cruel resolution and pas- 
sionate love of Dr. Steele, the gentle per- 
persistency and ‘‘mercy made magic’’ of 
Miriam, the helpful camaradarie of Philip, 
and the good-natured selfishness of Aunt 
Cornelia. The story has all the peculiar- 
ities that have given Mrs, Phelps-Ward 
her wide popularity; fun, pathos and 
aspiration are mingled, and enlist the in- 
terest and sympathy of the reader. 

x. Bi Be 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BOWL. 
BY PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN, 

Once there was a little brown bowl that 
stayed always in a great closet among 
many other bowls. 

There were big bowls and little bowls, 
bowls with beautiful gold bands, and 
bowls over whose sides clambered rose- 
buds so beautifully painted that they 
looked as though they were growing. 
There was a bowl that wore violets all 
around its brim, like a little girl wearing 
violets on her hat. And there was one 
broad shallow bowl tinted with such col- 
ors as are in the sky when the sun is go- 
ing down, and on this bowl was the pret- 


acteristic poems hitherto unpublished, ; tiest little shepherdess! She wore a broad 





hat anda blue dress, and her eyes and 
lips always laughed. 

So it can be seen that there were bowls 
of every description, only that all were 
beautiful except the little brown bowl, 
which could never be anything but a 
plain, thick little brown bowl, with not 
even a daisy to wear. She was so shy 
among all her beautiful companions that 
she did not often speak; but one day, 
when the maid who took care of the 
china set a pretty little pitcher so close 
to her that it touched, she gathered cour- 
age to ask why the shepherdess always 
smiled, and why all the other bow!s were 
taken out of the closet at times and then 
brought back again, but she was always 
left. 

The little pitcher told the little brown 
bow] that the shepherdess smiled because 
she was happy; for every morning she was 
carried to the big, sunny breakfast room, 
where Clarita ate her bread and milk 
from the shepherdess bowl. 

Then the little brown bow] grew bolder, 
and said, so loudly that everybody heard, 
“And why don’t they come and get me 
sometimes, as they get the shepherdess 
bowl, and the violet bowl, and all the 
rest?’’ 

And the little pitcher answered—for I 
have said the little pitcher was always 
kind—“*They have not needed you yet. 
Perhaps some day you may be needed. 
Then the maid will come and get you.”’ 

‘And shall I see Clarita then?’’ cried 
the little brown bowl, in great happiness. 
But, before tbe little pitcher could an- 
swer, such a laugh arose from the mouths 
of all the bowls that they rattled on the 
closet shelves, and the maid said: ‘‘How 
the wind blows!” 5 

“Ah,” cried the rosebud bowl, ‘you 
foolish thing, you will always stay on the 
closet shelf! You are too ugly ever to be 
needed, Do you see the big rosebuds on 
my sides? Clarita loves them. Once I 
sat for an hour on a little table and held 
bonbons for her.”’ 

“And I,” said the gold-banded bow], 
“have been near her at dinner, and held 
water where she dipped her rosy fingers.”’ 
And the gold-banded bow! laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘But she loves beautiful things. 
She would never look at you.” 

‘*No, indeed!’’ said the violet bowl, ‘I 
wonder that you were ever put here. 
Once, long ago, for an hour, I was carried 
to Clarita’s own room and held violets for 
her.’’ 

“Yes, and you were upset,’’ cried a tall 
vase, ‘which showed that you were never 
meant to hold flowers. I wonder at 
Clarita’s ever taking you.”’ 

But the little brown bow! sat quite still 
and very sad. She knew, at last, why for 
so long she had stayed in the closet, never 
taken out, and never needed, If only she, 
too, could have been beautiful! And she 
wished she might go away and never 
come back, since she could never be 
loved and never be of any use. 

She must have wished it aloud, in her 
sadness of heart, for the shepherdess 
bowl, to whom all the others always lis- 
tened, spoke to her very gently: ‘*Do not 
grieve, little brown bowl. Clarita loves 
beautiful things, but she loves useful 
things, and, if she ever sees you, she will 
love you. Only be patient and wait.” 

And the little brown bowl grew very 
quiet. Her life had never been a very 
bright one. She had wished, sometimes, 
that she might be needed and used, as all 
the others seemed to be; but sbe had 
never known what it was to be unhappy. 

To day, for the first time, she had been 
pained by rude, unfriendly words; but to- 
day she had learned to hope, and it was 
the best thing the little brown bowl had 
ever known. 

So the days came and went, Each 
morning the shepherdess bow! was carried 
away, and came back looking brighter 
than before; and one by one the violet 
bowl and the rosebud bow! and the gold- 
banded bowl were taken out, and brought 
back—I am sorry to say—haughty and 
vain, and saying scornful and unkind 
things to the little brown bowl 

There came one morning when the maid 
came in and hastily set the little pitcher 
down; and the little pitcher, who always 
heard what was going on, was quite 
breathless with eagerness. 

It was Clarita’s birthday, she said, and 
Clarita was eight years old, and eight 
beautiful hyacinths were lying by her 
place at table; and Clarita, as soon as she 
saw them, would surely be looking for 
something to hold them. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed the shepherdess 
bowl. ‘Perhaps, if I were not so shallow, 
she might take me, since she loves me, 
Think of the joy of holding Clarita’s birth- 
day flowers!”’ 

‘‘Are the hyacinths purple?”’ asked the 
violet bowl. ‘Indeed, I stand a good 
chance, with my lovely shape and color, 
of being chosen at once.”’ 

**You, indeed!’’ cried the tall vase. 
‘None of you are fit to hold flowers. It 
would be well for you to be taught your 
place. As for this pert violet bowl, after 
he disgrace she has suffered, trying to 





hold flowers, one would as soon expect 
Clarita to choose that ugly, silent brown 
bowl in the corner!”” 

But no one answered, for just then the 
door swung open, and the little brown 
bowl saw, for the first time, a little girl 
with sunny hair, lovelier than she had 
ever dreamed. 

Her lips wore a smile happier than that 
of the shépherdess, and her eyes were deep, 
like pools of quiet water. 

She held her flowers lovingly and looked 
eagerly among the bowls, seeking some- 
thing, touched the rosebud bow! for a 
moment, and then—the little brown bowl 
fairly trembled with joy, for Clarita was 
lookipvg straight at her, and crying out: 
**O, here is the dearest little brown bowl, 
mamma, just right for my flowers! It is 
so deep and so strong, and too heavy to 
upset. Why did I never find you before, 
little brown bowl? You shall hold tlow- 
ers for me all summer!”’ 

Long days afterward the little brown 
bowl, filled, as she always was now, with 
flowers, found herself on Clarita’s break- 
fast table, close to the shepherdess bowl. 

“Dear shepherdess bowl,’’ she whis- 
pered, “I love you, because you were kind 
to me when I needed you.”’ 

And the shepherdess bow! whispered 
back softly, *‘l told you it was better to be 
able to hold beautiful things than to be 
beautiful outside.”’ 

And the shepherdess smiled more 
brightly than ever before.—7he Church- 


man, 
————-( ad» 


HUMOROUS. 


Grandpa has a chain pump that turns 
with acrank, Little May was visiting at 
the farm, and, seeing grandpa pumping, 
rushed out, exclaiming, ‘‘O grandpa, 
grandpa, let me grind the water!’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


When Oyama, chief of the general Jap- 
anese staff, was judge-advocate, he at- 
tended a ball at Tokio one night. 

He was standing near a doorway, when 
a beautiful European woman swept by, 
and hercharms so impressed Judge Oya- 
ma that he exclaimed involuntarily, 
‘What a lovely woman!”’ 

She overheard him. With a little 
smnile, she looked back over her shoulder, 
and said, “What an excellent judge!”’ 


“What have you to say for yourself?” 
demanded the bailie of the drunk and 
disorderly. ‘‘Am verra sorra, sir,’’ re- 
turned the charge, “but a cam’ up frae 
Glesca in bad company.’’ ‘What sort of 
company?’ ‘*A lot oo’ teetotalers.’’ 
‘“*Wha—at!’’ roared the bailie. ‘You 
mean to say, sir, that teetotalers are bad 
company?’ ‘*Weel,’’ rejoined the pris 
oner, ‘tye ken how ’twas. A had a hale 
mutchkin o’ whuskey wi’ me, an’ a had to 
drink itall to myself.’’—Judy. 


’ 


In the Southern mountains there are 
cabins in which sugar is unknown, but for 
especial occasions there is a jug of mo- 
lasses, known familiarly as “long sweeten- 
ing.’’ In such a cabin an itinerant preach- 
er passed the night. 

At supper the hostess produced a demi 
john of “long sweetening,” and filled the 
minister’s cup more than half full of it. 

‘He viewed this proceeding with alarm. 
“There, there, my good woman,”’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘that will do, that will do! No 
more. I beg of you!”’ 

‘*‘Lawsy me!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
be worritted, parson. Why, all ’larses 
ain’t too good for the minister!’’ 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, L shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in Steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





HOUSEWORK.—A Nova Scotia girl who 
worked five years for the editors of the WomMANn’s 
JOURNAL wants a place. She is a good cook and 
laundress, very capable, and keeps things un- 
commonly clean. Address Miss Lizzie Mclou- 
gall, Bay St., Lawrence, Victoria County, Cape 
Bteton, N.S. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
Der Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





MISS E, G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a companion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and isa sweet singer. Is 
said to ‘fit in well’? almost anywhere. Would 

refer a place where she could do some benevo- 
ent work. Address Mrs.N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 





Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 
New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Ite palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 
A Descriptive book will be sent upon 
M ¥ 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passeuger Agent, New York. 














Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sey ., -. 

1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 

women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 











55th Annual Session. 
years. Exceptional 
and Bedside Instruction. 
catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thorough course. Four 
facilities for Laboratory 
Full particulars n 





Ladies’ Beaver ATS 
Ladies’ Felt. . I 
Men’s Felt... Cae 
CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week.days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

+ENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


’ Y@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















WANTED—WoOMAN Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references. Address *‘Physician,,”’ 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
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SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on trial - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies : - - : 05 
Three months on trial - - - -25 
Clubrate - - - ° = 


Single perAnnum - 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


With Jan. 1, 1905, the Woman's JouR- 


NAL will enter upon its thirty sixth year. | 


It will celebrate the occasion by reducing 
its price to $1.50 per year, for all subscrib- 
ers, old and new alike. 

For years many of our best friends, in 


all parts of the country, have assured us | 


that nothing stood between the JouRNAL 
and a vastly enlarged circle of readers but 
its high price. In answer, we have point- 
ed out that our paper, like most reform 
papers, had never covered its expenses, 
even at $2.50 a year, and that lowering 


the price meant a certain and large de- | 


crease in receipts, unless it led to a large 
increase in subscribers; which was not 
equally certain, Our friends have ex- 
pressed the enthusiastic conviction that 
with the lower price the increased num- 
ber of subscribers could be had. 
now ‘np to them” to make their prophe- 
cies come true by a vigorous and system- 
atic effort to increase the circulation and 
consequent usefulness of the JOURNAL. 
For thirty-five years the editors of this 
paper have made it arule not to go into 
debt, nor to contract any bills that they 
were not sure they could pay. They will 
not depart from that sound principle now. 
Therefore, in order to cover the large gap 
that will be made in its receipts by the 
lowered price, the paper will be published 
in four-page form until the new subscrib- 
ers pour in and fill up that gap. 


been issued for thirty-five years is as dear 
to its editors as to any of its readers, and 
we hope that the reduction in the number 
of pages will be but temporary. That 
will depend upon the suffragists of the 
country. If every member of a Suffrage 
Club will take a little pains, and take it 
not spasmodically but systematically, the 
eight-page form can be resumed in less 
than a year. 
will be $1.50 per year to all subscribers. 
a & B 


From Jan, 1 on, the price 





NEW ZEALAND AS AN EXAMPLE. 


Last Saturday, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
president of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, just returned from a brief visit to 
New Zealand, gave a graphic and cheering 
account of the condition of that ‘newest 
England.’’ Similar excursions should be 


The old | , ital b ‘ sa 
‘ . . - | labor and capita a permanent court o 
form in which the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has | : he y P ‘ 

| mandatory arbitration, thus doing away 


It is | 


and civic reform, and especially by all 
advocates and opponents of equal suffrage 
for women. 

**An ounce of practice is worth a pound 
of precept.”” “A tree is known by its 
fruits.” “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.’’ New Zealand is the ‘‘ounce,’’ the 
“tree,”’ and the **success.’’ 

New Zealand is composed of two islands, 
with a territory as large as that‘of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Unlike these, it lies 
in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, 
| hundreds of miles from Australla; thous- 
ands of miles from Europe or America— 
isolated from immediate contact with 
neighbors—a purely Anglo-Saxon com- 
| munity, free to work out its own social 
|and political problems; with a Governor 
|} appointed by the mother country pos- 
sessed of little political power, and a legis- 
lature elected by universal suffrage irre- 
spective of sex or race. 

These islands extend north and south 
a thousand miles. They have a varied 
climate, ranging from tropical to temper- 
|ate, and of singular beauty and moder- 
ation. Fanned by ocean breezes, drought 
such as afflicts the Australian continent 
is unknown. Its scenery is both beauti 
fuland majestic. Witb a fertile soil and 
abundant rainfall, it has lakes and rivers, 
luxuriant vegetation, peaceful valleys, 
snow-clad mountains, geysers greater 
than any elsewhere on earth, and active 
volcanoes. But this lovely land is spec- 
ially interesting as the abode of an in- 
telligent, English-speaking community 
engaged in a series of social experiments, 
advocated elsewhere, but here alone put 
into actual practice. These include, first, 
the establishment of absolute social and 
political equality, irrespective of sex or 
race, by a fearless application of the dem. 
ocratic theory. Every man or woman, 
‘‘of mature age and sound mind, not con- 
victed of crime,” is a citizen and a voter, 
possessed of equal rights, duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Second is a solution of the land ques- 
tion; large estates are resumed by gov- 
ernment, subdivided, and sold in small 
tracts on easy terms, at low prices, to 
actual settlers for occupancy and culture, 

Third is a solution of trusts by public 
ownership of natural monopolies such as 





| railroads, telegraphs, light, water, mines 


|and minerals; fire and life insurance and 


| the administration of estates by a public 


trustee unless otherwise devised. 
Fourth, a solution of the relations of 


with strikes and lockouts, while recogniz- 


| ing and encouraging unions, both of em- 





ployers and employed. 

Fifth, universal education 
schools, literary and industrial. 

Sixth, old age pensions for all men and 
women of temperate habits and without 
means of support who have lived in the 
country for twenty-five years. 

Now mark the results. There are 
neither paupers nor millionaires, but a 
growing equality of conditions—industry, 
enterprise, frugality, and contentment, 
such as are found in no other community 
in the world unless in Switzerland. The 
growing wealth of the community be- 
longs to the community. The mass of 
the people, no longer day laborers, hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water for 
gigantic monopolies like the Steel, Beef, 
Standard Oil, Coal, Railroad, and Real- 
Estate Trusts, are fast becoming their 
own employers and the owners of their 


by free 


made by the students of social science | own homes. 





| 


| 





| in New England. 


In the annals of human history, no 
community has ever attempted reforms 
so far-reaching, or has achieved results so 
beneficent. No waste of capital ia 


armies, navies or fortifications, no wide- | 


spread legislative corruption, no system 
of graft. Let us study New Zealand and 
profit by ber example. H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney has com- 
pleted five years as pastor of Grace Chap- 
el, Green Harbor, Mass. This chapel was 





named in memory of Daniel Webster’s 
first wife, the land, a part of the Webster 
farm, having been given by the Webster 
family for church uses. The parsonage 
was originally built for Webster's garden- 
er, and was moved to its present site be- | 
side the chapel. It contains the study | 
table from Webster’s house, and several 
other genuine Webster relics, Mrs, Whit- 
ney, in ber anniversary sermon, in sum- 
ming up the results of five years’ work, 
mentioned among the improvements to | 
parsonage and chapel, the establishment | 
of a considerable library for public use, | 
and the building of a parish house, now 
completed and paid for. Her further | 
plans comprise enlarging and beautifying 
the grounds, and renewing the interior of 
the chapel. Mrs. Whitney has been 
strongly supported by the National Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, and her work 
has been cheerfully aided by the Branches 
It is recognized as a 
unique aud important field, and the pres- 
ent policy of broadening the work of the 
church and making it something of a 
country social settlement receives hearty 
endorsement. Rev. Herbert Whitney has 
now juined his wife in the work, and they 
enter upon the sixth year together. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








The new pastorate of the Rev. Florence | 
Kollock Crooker over the Universalist 
Church at Jamaica Plain, Mass., opened | 
with the Thanksgiving service. The pas- | 
tors of the other Protestant churches and | 
their people were there, making a large 
congregation. Mrs. Crooker preached 
from the text: ‘Offer unto God thanks- 
giving, and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High.” The new pastorate opens with 
great promise, 





The Woman’s Home Missionary Asso 
ciation. has issued among its ‘‘Christian 
Patriot Series” a little book on ‘‘The In- 
coming Multitudes.’’ It has been care 
fully prepared by Mrs. C. M. Lamson, 
and is tilled with interesting information 
concerning ‘‘all sorts and conditions’’ of 
people who are among us as foreigners, 
and are still coming to our shores in vast 
numbers. F. M, A. 


->-- 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

ann | 

Miss Thorne, a graduate of Sydney Uni- 

versity, New South Wales, claims to have 

discovered a new cure for consumption. 

Her discovery has been sent to England, 
where it will be thoroughly tested. 








At the Whitin Observatory, Wellesley 
College, recently, Prof. S. F. Whiting en- 
tertained all the Wellesley alumnz now 
in residence as instructors, officers, fel- 
lows or graduates, Mrs, Louise McCoy 
North of New York, the senior alumnz 
trustee, being the guest of honor. Of the 
twenty-five classes thus far graduated, 
twenty-one have representatives in the 
college. These include the dean, regis- 
trar, librarians, eleven other officers and 





| iag facilities. 


assistants, professors and associate pro- 
fessors, heads of houses, the secretary of 
the Christian Association, eight fellows 
and graduates—forty five in all. 

The chartering of the College of St. 
Angela, the first and only Catholic col- 
lege for women in New York State, was 
an event of importance to the teachers 
of Greater New York. This college, 
which is situated in New Rochelle, is the 
result of the labors of the Ursuline nuns. 
Their seminary in New Rochelle has long 
been noted. The college is established 
primarily to provide coll«giate training 
for Catholic girls, but those of other de- 
nominations are welcomed. An impor- 
tant part of the policy of the college will 
be to offer teachers an opportunity to ob- 
tain a degree without sacrificing their 
profession. In this it follows Adelphi 
College in Brooklyn. 

Miss Helen Winger, who has been ap- 
pointed by the American Board (Congre- 
gational) to join the mission at Madrid, 
Spain, is a graduate of Wellesley and of 
Western College. She has taught two 
years in Caldwell College, Danville, Ky. 
Her special work has been in natural his- 
tory and music, and her gifts will be put 
in full requisition as teacher in the Insti- 
tute for Girls at Madrid. 

The Barbour Gymnasium for the wom- 
en of the University of Michigan is prov- 
ing of great advantage. A large swim- 
ming pool has just been equipped. The 
women’s dean, Mrs. Myra B. Jordan, and 
Dr. Helev E. Brooks, director of the gym- 
nasium, have organized the work in ac- 
cordance with the best methods. Special 
care is taken to ascertain the exact physi- 
cal condition of each student, and correc- 
tive work for physical defects is pre- 
scribed. In addition to the gymnasium 
proper, the building contains a commodi- 
ous hall for lectures and meetings, called 
Sarah Caswell Angell Hall, parlors for the 
accommodation of the women, and bath- 
F, M. A. 





MRS. BRESHKOVSKAYA’S LECTURES. 

Mrs, Catherine Breshkovskaya, the Rus- 
sian lady a sketch of whose life was pub- 
lished in the Woman's JouRNAL last 
week, will arrive in Boston to-morrow, 
for a stay of about ten days. She will 
be the guest of Miss Helena Dudley at 
Denison House, 93 Tyler Street. 

Mrs. Breshkovskaya, on Monday after- 
noon, Dec. 12, will address a_ parlor 
meeting of the Brookline Woman Suf- 
frage Association. At this and most of 
her other meetings, she will describe her 
experiences during her twenty-five years 
in Siberia. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13, at 2.30 sharp, she will 
address a meeting in the banquet room of 
the Hotel Westminster, Copley Square, 
Boston, under the auspices of Mrs. A. 
F. Harris’s classes; tickets, for sale at the 
door, $1.00, the proceeds to be for the 
benefit of Mrs. Breshkovskaya’s work in 
Russia, At the close, the audience will 
have an opportunity to meet the lecturer 
socially. 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 14, in Faneuil 
Hall, she will be among the speakers at a 
public mass meeting arranged by the 
“Friends of Russian Freedom.” Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke will preside. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Professor Leo Wiener 
of Harvard, Mr. Shitlovsky of Russia, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mr. Philip Da- 





vis and others will also be among the 
speakers. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dec. 15, Mrs, 
Breshkovskaya will speak at Wellesley 
College, and will be given a reception 
afterward. 

On Friday afternoon, Dec. 16, she wil] 
be given a reception at Denison House 
(admission by invitation only), and in the 
evening will address a Jewish meeting 
at the North End, arranged by Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield. 

Saturday afternoon, Dec. 17, she wil] 
address the Twentieth Century Club. 

Sunday morning, Dec. 18, she will hold 


a conference with the officers of the 
‘*Friends of Russian Freedom.”’ 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 19, she wil] 


speak to the New England Women’s Club, 

Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 21, she wi!! 
address the New England Women’s Press 
Association. 

Mrs. Breshkovskaya has met with an 
enthusiastic reception in America, espe. 
cially from her owncountrymen. In Now 
York, she was welcomed by a great mect- 
ing at Cooper Union, and given a reco)- 
tion that was attended by thousands. She 
has addressed other large meetings in New 
Haven and elsewhere. Inu Philadelphia, 
the other day, according to the Philadel- 
phia North American, two thousand Rus- 
sian men and women made her the object 
of ‘‘a demonstration almost unprecedented 
in America,”’” At the close of her address 
in New Pennsylvania Hall, “a mighty 
cheer went up;’’ the people rose en masse 
hats were waved, and the cheering lasted 
for five minutes. Then the audience 
surged toward the platform, took the 
aged martyr for liberty in their arms, and 
for nearly an hour carried her around the 
hall on their shoulders in triumph, shout- 
ing and singing “Du Biunshka”’ till they 
could shout and sing no more. Everyone 
in the crowd tried to reach Mrs. Bresh- 
kovskaya, and all who succeeded em- 
braced her, Her clothing was nearly torn 
off, and the friends who had got up the 
meeting feared that the zeal of her ad- 
mirers might cost her her life. They 
waited till she was borne near the plat- 
form, and then made a sudden rush and 
took her away from the crowd. Ex- 
hausted, but still enthusiastic, she sat in 
a chair behind the wings, and begged to 
be allowed to go back to ber countrymen, 
Again and again the crowd tried to 
storm the platform and reach Mrs. Bresh- 
kovskaya, and it was with difficulty they 
were made to understand that for her 


own sake the demonstration ought to 
cease, 
On Dec, 22, she will speak at a mass 


meeting to be held in Cooper Union, New 
York, to organize a New York branch of 
the ‘‘Friends of Russian Freedom,” the 
arrangements for which are being made by 
Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, 20 Central Av- 
enue, Tompkinsville, S. I., New York. 

In January Mrs. Breshkovskaya will go 
to Chicago. She still has afew evening 
dates open during her stay in Boston. 

A. 8. B. 


_o- - 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker has been visit- 
ing the Texas clubs, 


Buenos Ayres has twenty-seven organiz- 
ations of women. Many of them have 
branches in other cities of the Argentine 
Republic, and some are affiliated with 
men’s associations in good works. These 
societies of women were a power in bring- 
ing about the arbitration treaty between 














The greatest Glove Value in the world is 


Our Celebrated Neilson Glove 
a 1.50 


Street Floor—Front 











JORDAN MARSH CO 


Our Standard Always the Highest 


Our Completely 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Our Prices Absolutely the Lowest 


Our Stock Always the Largest 





Prudent Shoppers Will Make 
Purchases At Once 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
A Few of the Many Advantages 











Equipped Holiday Store 
The Chief Supply Centre for All New England 


The Greatest and Richest Assortment of Christmas Merchandise Ever Exhibited 


Every section of the store displaying in lavish profusion Choicest Novelties and Staple Goods specially selected and 
specially priced to meet every requirement of the holiday trade. 


Bring the Children to See Santa Claus on our Second Floor 
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Beautiful Xmas Gifts ! 





THE RUSSIAN 
IMPORTING CO. 


Beg to announce their opening display of 





importations of 


RUSSIAN ART AND PEASANTS’ WORK. 


Artistic Novelties 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, Wooden Ware and Dainty Designs in 
Lace and Needle Work. 


A large assortment of RUSSIAN TEAS just received. 


TELEPHONE 2449-1 BACK BAY. 


375 Boylston Street, 


Standish Bldg. 














Chile and Argentina, especially the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Mothers of the College of Lacordaire.”’ 
The Women’s Exchange of Buenos Ayres 
was incorporated four years ago. Its presi- 
dent is Senora Viengué, Calle Alsina 658. 
The Argentine women’s associations pub- 
lish a **Review of the National Council of 
Women.”’ The secretary of this council 
is Senora Jean Thompson de Raynes, Diaz 
Velez Street 459, Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina. Senorita Huidobro is translating 
extracts from the Review for Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 


The Catholic Women’s National League 
held its first biennial convention a few 
days ago in Chicago, Mrs. J. E. Thorndike 
presiding. Nineteen States sent dele- 
gates, and more than one hundred women 
took part. The League eariy became 
affiliated with the General Federation,and 
has been active in many of the reform 
movements advocated by it. The League 
is now working for better conditions for 
the insane and epileptic, and for the pro- 
tection of orphan children. At the con- 
vention two resolutions were adopted, 
one pledging the influence of the League 
against the publication and sale of 
‘bandit’? literature, cause of so much 
crime among boys, and the other pro- 
testing against the offensive clause in the 
Statehood bill for Oklahoma and Arizona, 
Mrs. P. J. O’Keefe, a former member of 
the Chicago Board of Education, was 
elected president for the next two years. 


The Clio Club of New York had a varied 
assortment of guests at a recent meeting, 
They included Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Miss Annie S. Peck, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Wilbour, Mrs, Joseph F. Knapp and 
Mrs. Marion Terhune, ‘‘Marion Harland.” 
The snbject was ‘‘Women.” 

A school nurse has been provided for 
four months in one of the down-town 
districts of Philadelphia at the expense 
of the Visiting Nurse Society. In conse- 
quence, 533 out of 584 children who would 
otherwise have been excluded from the 
schools on account of contagious dis- 
orders, were successfully cared for by the 
nurse, and were enabled to attend their 
classes as usual. The Public Education 
Association has petitioned the Common 
Council for an appropriation to pay the 
salaries of two school nurses, and their 
request ought by all means to be granted. 
A report is given in another column of 
the address made by Miss Lina L. Rogers, 
Supervising Nurse of the New York 
schools, at a meeting lately heid by the 





Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club to advocate 
the introduction of school nurses in 
Boston. Among those who spoke in its 
favor were Dr. Durgin, chairman of the 
Boston Board of Health, Professors Bar- 
ton and Sedgwick of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Drs. Hughes, 
Newell and Clark. 


By invitation of the Sesame Club of 
Newark, N. J., Mrs. Minola Graham Sex- 
ton addressed its members, Dec, 6, on 
‘*‘Woman’s Need of the Ballot.’ The 
Jarge audience was enthusiastic at the 
close. Mrs. Grice followed with an in- 
teresting address on ‘“‘The Uhild and the 
Home.”’ 


—_——- ———— 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The first woman lawer ever licensed to 
practice in Alabama is Miss Octye Lee 
Womack, of Gadsden. She was admitted 
to the bar on Nov. 21, by the Supreme 
Court, after a careful examination. Her 
answers were said to be remarkably cor- 
rect. Miss Womack is twenty-two, and 
has served as a stenographer for a Gads- 
den law firm. She will open an office to 
practice her profession. 





Miss Margaret Irving Hamilton, who 
has been practising law in lowa for three 
years, has removed to Chicago, and has 
entered the office of Miss Ellen G. Rob. 
erts. Miss Hamilton was born and edu- 
cated in New Haven, Conn. In 1893 she 
went to Iowa and took up her residence 
there. In 1901 she graduated from the 
law department of the University of Iowa. 

Miss Roberts, with whom Miss Ham- 
ilton has become associated, was educated 
in the public schools of Kansas City, Kan. 
She made a specialty of bookkeeping and 
accounting in its most intricate form, and 
became an expert. Herability and energy 
won her a high-salaried position. In the 
meantime she continued her studies in 
classics, history and current events. In 
1892 she went to Chicago, and was em- 
ployed as an accountavt in one of the 
most prominent firms in the city, She 
took up the study of law, and for three 
years attended the Kent College of Law in 
the evening. She graduated in June, 
1900, and won the class prize for the best 
geveral scholarship in all studies. She 
was admitted to the bar that same year, 
and took up the general practice of law. 
The Chicago Legal News, from which 
these facts are obtained, says of Miss 
Roberts: 

Her success at the bar has been remark- 
able. Eminently practical, an untiring 

















Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 





Transcript. $1.10 net. 


cacy and wit.’’—New 


setting. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


man.’’—Boston Transcript. $1.50. 
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Le Baron R. Briggs’ Routine and Ideals 
“The best thing education can do is to make moral character efficient 
through mental discipline, atheme Dean Briggs keeps in view throughout 
his new book.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


$1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


’ ’ ® s 
Bradford Torrey’s Nature’s Invitation 
“To accept ‘Nature’s Invitation’ at the request of Bradford Torrey is to put 
one into communion with the happy life of the woods and fielde.’’—Boston 
Postage 11 cents. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Trixy 


‘It goes straight to the heart, and ought to do great good. 
sweet and tremendously intense and earnest, and is full of Mrs. Ward’s deli- 
"ork Evening Post. 


. . + | o 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s The Affair at the Inn 
“A light, sparkling, well-wrought little comedy, fresh in style and new in 
It is as bright and amusing as ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ ’’— 
Illustrated in tint. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Biddy’s Episodes 


“The character of the story is well expressed by the title; it is a record of 
the sayings and doings of a very unconventional but very original young wo- 


It is tender, 


With frontispiece. $1.50. 


$1.25. 


For sale at all Bookstores, and at the Book Room 4 Park Street, Boston. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 





standing of all classes of business, and a 
keen knowledge of humanity, she has 
succeeded in five years in building up a 
large and lucrative law practice which is 
the envy and wonder of many of her 
brother practitioners. She has a fine law 
library, and a large and most interesting 
private library. This shrewd and success- 
ful lawyer is one of the most feminine- 
looking of women, dainty and modest. 





AN IN MEMORIAM FLOWER FOR EDNAH 
D. CHENEY. 


FAIRFAX, S. C., Nov. 30, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tears dropped from my eyes while 
I read the tribute in your issue of Nov. 26 
to the memory of Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney. 

In 1891 I attended the annual conven- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. held in Boston, 
and one afternoon went to a reception 
given by Mrs. Lucy Stone in honor of the 
Southern delegates to that convention. 

I remember how excited I was at being 
called on to speak, but in my utterly un- 
prepared state I could think of nothing to 
say except to tell of my own fiery trials 
in my attempts to teach woman’s rights 
and temperance in the big Sunday school 
I had founded and kept going near my 
home. To me, always, the matter of wo- 
man’s right to the ballot—her absolute 
right to be and do whatever she had abil- 
ity for—took precedence of all other W. 
C. T. U. matters. It was indeed, to my 
mind, like clothing one’s self before go- 
ing out into the cold, that women should 
first seek the franchise in order to battle 
successfully against drunkenness and the 
liquor traffic. The W.C. T. U. had al- 
rready got a foothold in South Carolina 
when I came into it, but it had little 
power then, and after a brief response of 
organization, broke up into two bodies, 
and these two, to-day, have little if any 
influence in public legislation, and but a 
small following, alas! 

But, feeling as I did that women would 
never get prohibition or any other reform 
till they voted, I so expressed myself 
whenever I got a chance to speak in pub 
lic on W. C. T. U. platforms, thereby 
causing much uncomfortableness between 
myself and certaio officers of the W. C. 
T. U., who wished to keep the subject of 
woman suffrage disconnected in the pub- 
lic mind with temperance and their organ- 
ization. 

I had the chance to speak every Sunday 
during the six years I managed the Sun- 
day school, of which I had entire charge, 
teaching all the classes myself. There 
were four: my Baby Brigade, Banner 
Class, Intermediates, and Bible Class— 
eighty scholars on the roll-call, forty in 
the Bible Class. From the little children, 
some of whom could hardly speak plain, 
to the grown young men and women, I 
taught all in the simplest words I could 
command this most amazing and unortho 
dox doctrine that woman is man’s equal, 
aud should do whatever she can do best; 
should think for herself and act on her 
beliefs. 

Of course I was persecuted, denounced 
privately by many individuals, and even- 
tually, by a vote of a very small number of 
church members, at a private meeting (so 
to speak), a new superintendent was 
elected over me. 

All this, at considerable lengih and go 
ing into particulars, I told in that meet- 
ing in the rooms of the WoMAN’s JouR 
NAL on that November afternoon in 1891. 
And I well recall that I stood quite near 
beloved Lucy Stone, and drew courage 
from her sweet,strengthening regards, and 
her soft ‘‘Hear, hear!’’ as she used the 
English word of applause at various points 
I made. 

Sitting very near Lucy Stone was a wo- 
man whose soul was closely related to 
hers, a woman whose classically beautiful 
outlines of face and head fairly fascinated 
me. Oh, how I loved those two great 
souls, and felt that the work I had done 
and the woes I had suffered were glorified 
by their approval! As soon as the speak- 
ing was over and we mingled socially, I 
asked dear Lucy Stone the name of that 
great woman, and was by her introduced 
to Ednah LD. Cheney. The impress I re- 
ceived from her was indelible, but only a 
year ago did it enter into my mind to 
write her a letter. This led to an ex- 
change of books, and I am to-day the 
richer for owning ‘‘Reminiscences of Ed- 
nah Dow Cheney.’’ The dedication of 
**Reminiscences’’ reads thus: 

To all who have loved me, to all whom 
I have loved. to all who have helped me 
by sympathy and by rebuke, by honest 
demand and by stern counsel, I gratefully 
dedicate this Life. 

There are thirteen illustrations in the 
book, and these are of extraordinary 
value, being reproductions from miniature 
paintings, crayon portraits, and ambro- 
types, and several photographs. Each 
picture is protected by a fine, very thin 
sheet on which the name of the subject, 
with explanatory note, is printed in red 
letters. 

The most vivid impression I have re- 








student of law, with a thorough under- j 





- characteristic—absolute truth. 














The Home Store 
for Gift Givers 


F you are looking for the most useful and 
attractive goods for the least possible 
outlay, you should avail yourself of the 

opportunities afforded by our carefully selected holiday stocks, as 
here you will find a complete assortment of Dolls, Toys, Jewelry, 
Bric-a-Brac, Leather Goods, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, Furs, and 
the hundred and one things suggestive to the Holiday Buyer, at 
prices which are, as they should be 


Do Your Holiday Shopping Now 


The Lowest. 

{VAAL THE _DAVLIGHT . STORE—~ 
‘Giicienst 
<7 BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING DEPT STORE 


——~ WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 





quality considered—Always 





























ceived from this great book is the sense 
of the writer’s sincerity, and that divine 
In these 
living expressions of herself, Ednah Duw 
Cheney goes on speaking to me, though 
she has joined “the choir invisible.”’ 
VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG, 


-_-—— 


WYOMING WOMEN AGAINST GAMBLING 





At the recent election in Sheridan Coun- 
ty, Wy., the issue was the enforcement of 
the State law against gambling. The 
Sheridan /’ost of Nov. 11 says: 

The good women of every community 
can be depended upon to vote right when- 
ever questions of morality and the enforce- 
ment of the laws are an issue. 

They did so this time, and the result isa 
sweeping victory for the candidates who 
are pledged to the enforcement of the 
laws. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rhode Island W. S. A. has pro- 
tested against the Statehood bill. 





Mrs. E. D. Cheney was buried not in 
Rhode Island, but at South Manchester, 
Conn., where the Cheney Bros.’ SilkMills 
are. Her daughter, Margaret Swan Che. 
ney, died 22 years ago instead of 14, as 
stated in our obituary notice, 


The Independent Women Voters are 
very much alive in Boston, notwithstand- 
ing the boycott. They secured the signa- 
tures of 1,359 voters to their nomination 
papers, and had the list certified and filed 
at the Registrar’s office between Saturday 
noon and Monday afternoon at 3.45, a 
feat of unparalleled celerity. 


Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, of Rochester, 
was appointed on the committee for the 
treatment of criminals by the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Cor. 
rection at its recent annual meeting. 
Mrs. Armstrong is a member of the board 
of managers of the Western House of 
Refuge for Women, at Albion. 


The First Tribunal of the Seine at Paris 
has decided in favor of Countess Czaykow- 
ski, formerly Miss Edith L. Collins, of 
New York, and a great-granddaughter of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, in her applica- 
tion for a separation from her husband, 
Count Czaykowski, Secretary of the 
Turkish Legation at The Hague. The 
decree awards to the wife the care of her 
children. The count urged that Turkish 
law gave him control of the children 
above seven years of age, but the court 
sustained the countess’s plea that the 
Turkish law is inapplicable to residents 
outside of Turkey. 


In the list of officers of the Maryland 
W. S. A., published in the Woman’s 
JoURNAL of Dec. 3, the name of Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, was omited. 
Mrs. Thomas succeeded Mrs. Caroline 
Hallowell Miller as president of Maryland, 
and held the position for thirteen years, 
till the recent State Convention, when 
Mrs. Funck of Baltimore was made pres- 
ident. Mrs. Thomas has attended thir- 
teen out of the last fifteen National Con- 
ventions, and has been one of the most 
faithful and unselfish workers in her 
State. 

Lilian Whiting has lately visited Colo- 
rado, and in a letter to the Louisville 
Courier-Journal she speaks highly of 
equal suffrage there. She says: “One of 


its special claims is of a nature not down 
on the bills—the fact of the great intellec- 
tual enlargement and stimulus, aside from 
its results, which the very exercise of po- 
litical power gives to the women of the 
It is seen in the higher quality of 


State. 








conversational tone, and the tendency to 
eliminate the inconsequential and the in- 
ane.’’ In a private letter to the editors 
of the WomaNn’s JoURNAL, Miss Whiting 
says: ‘I was changed from a passively af- 
firmative suffragist to an enthusiastically 
positive one by my sojourns in Colorado 
—by seeing the effect on the women 
themselves.’’ Miss Whiting is much 
stirred over the Statehood bill. 


_- ea — 


EMPLOYEES TO RECEIVE CHRISTMAS 
BONUS. 





Annnal Profit-Sharing Begins in the Jor- 
dan Marsh Store. 





A share in the profits at Jordan Marsh’s 
accruing from sales beginning Dec, 1, and 
continuing until Christmas eve, will be 
given to all employees of the store, from 
the er:and boys up to the heads of depart- 
ments. 

A notice has been posted throughout 
the immense establishment that one-half 
of one per cent. of the amount of sales 
made between Dec. 1 and Christmas, by 
each employee, would be given them for 
a Christmas present. Shippers, book- 
keepers, errand boys, etc., who have not 
the opportunity to sell over the counter, 
will nevertheless have a share in the 
profits according to their position and 
length of service. Every employee will 
receive sometbing. 

For five or six years this sharing of 
protits, at the season when the clerks 
have the greatest opportunity to benefit 
thereby, bas been the regular Christmas 
custom at this store. 

Last year some of the clerks made $380 
and $40 on sales. The store is crowded 
every day of the 21 days before Christmas, 
and the sales are enormous, This profit- 
sharing means thousands of dollars to the 
house, inasmuch as there is a small army 
of clerks and managers, every one of 
whom will receive a sum of money. The 
prospect of gaining a prize, linked with 
the thought that the management feels a 
kindly interest in each employee, puts an 
enthusiasm into the clerks that is of the 
right kind. It makes Christmas Day a 
much desired event, and the prospect of 
greater enjoyment is linked with the com- 
ing of the holiday. 

The management desires the codpera- 
tion of the shopping public in making 
this Christmas event at the store, io the 
shape of profit-sharing, the most success- 
ful thing that has occurred in the history 
of the house. 

Everybody feels the good effect of do- 
ing sumething worthy about Christmas 
time. Every purchase made at Jordan’s 
means that you are sharing in promoting 
and carrying to success a humanitarian 
principle of business. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


These Baths are beautifully appointed 
and exquisitely fresh and attractive. 


Who can take a Turkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it. A 
great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the most cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel ‘‘made over.’’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths iu the city. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 
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THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


If love is not worth loving, then life is not 
worth living, 
Nor aught is worth remembering, but all is 
well forgot; 
For store is not worth storing and gifts are 
not worth giving 
If love is not. 


=_——— 


THE GIRL WHO SMILES. 





BY MARY A GILLETTE. 


The wind was east and the chimney smoked, 
And the old brown house seemed dreary, 
For nobody smiled, and nobody joked, 
The young folks grumbled, the old folas 
croaked ; 
They had come home chilled and weary. 


Then opened the door, and a girl came in; 
Oh, she was homely—very! 

Her nose was pug, and her cheek was thin, 

There wasn’t a dimple from brow to chin, 
But her smile was bright and cheery. 


She spoke not a word of the cold and damp 
Nor yet of the gloom about her, 
But ske mended the fire, and lighted the 
lamp, 
And she put on the place a different stamp 
From that it had without her. 


Her dress, which was something in sober 
brown, 
And with dampness nearly dripping, 
She changed for a bright, warm, crimson 
gown, 
And she looked so gay when she came down, 
They forgot the air was nipping. 


They forgot that the house was a dull old 
place, 
And smoky from base to rafter, 
And gloom departed from every face, 
As they felt the charm of her mirthfal 
grace, 
And the cheer of her happy laughter. 


Ob,give me the girl who will smile and sing, 
And make all glad together! 
To be plain or fair is a lesser thing, 
Buta kind, unselfisn heart can bring 
Good cheer in the darkest weather, 
— Youth's Companion. 





—_—_—__ a2 eam — 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


BY E. R. SILL. 


Cruel and wild the battle: 

Great horses plunged and reared, 

And through dust-cloud and smoke-cloud, 
Blood-red with sunset’s angry flush, 

You heard the gun-shots rattle, 

And, ’mid hoof-tramp and rush, 

The shrieks of women speared. 


For it was Russ and Turkoman,— 

No quarter asked or given; 

A whirl of frenzed hate and death 

Across the desert driven. 

Look! the half-naked horde gives way, 
Fleeing frantic without breath, 

Or hope, or will; and on behind 

The troopers storm, in blood-thirst blind, ® 
While, like a dreadful fountain-play, 

The swords flash up, and fall, and slay,— 
Wives, grandsires, baby brows and gray. 
Groan after groan. yell after yell-- 

Are men but fiends, and is earth hell? 


Nay, for out of the flight and fear 
Spurs a Russian cuirassier; 

In his arms a child he bears. 

Her little foot bleeds: stern she stares 
Back at the ruin of her race. 

The small hurt creature sheds no tear, 
Nor utters cry; but clinging still 

To this one arm that does not kill, 
She stares back with her baby face. 


Apart, fenced round with ruined gear, 
The hurrying horseman finds a space 
Where, with face crouched upon her knee, 
A woman cowers. You see him stoop 
And reach the child down tenderly, 

Then dash away to join his troop. 


How came one pulse of pity there— 

One heart that would not slay, but save— 
In all that Christ-forgotten sight? 

Was there, far north by Neva’s wave, 
Some Russian girl in sleep-robes white, 
Making her peaceful evening prayer, 
That Heaven’s great mercy ‘neath its care 
Would keep and cover him to-night? 


An Old Quarrel. 


{From the French.) 

They bated each other cordially, al- 
though their gardens stretched fraternally 
side by side. But no matter if the two 
men turned their backs on each other at 
every meeting, everything around them 
spoke of peace and amity. 

Over the hedge stretched a large branch 
of the plum-tree which grew in one gar- 
den, and dropped its blue fruit into the 
other, and the great apple-tree returned 
the favor with a rich load of rosy red ap- 
ples. What irony of nature! 

You might have thought that some im- 
portant matter separated the old man Ful- 
gence from his neighbor Antoine. For 
many years they had been friends, but 
during that time Fulgence had lived at 
the other end of the village. 

It was not a matter of politics, not a 
deep question of philosophy, not even a 
matter of religious belief which had made 
enemies of these two peasants. It was 
only a little matter of a house rain-gutter, 
as ‘small as it was innocent, that had 
roused the discord. And Fulgence, hav- 
ing nothing else to do, imagined every- 
thing bad of his neighbor Antoine. 











One beautiful morning in spring, young 
Louis, Antoine’s son, tired of wandering 
around uselessly in the fields, came into 
his father’s garden looking for some at- 
traction. He whistled to himself, gaily if 
carelessly, happy in his life and strength, 

A rustling from his neighbor’s house 
aroused him. He looked up, expecting to 
see the cat; but it was the head of a 
charming girl which appeared at an open 
window. 

Louis stopped short with surprise. The 
bright countenance was smiling a wel- 
come; and unconsciously, as he looked 
longer, he smiled, too, and touched his 
hat. He knew very well that such an 
amiable apparition had nothing to do with 
the scowling countenance of Fulgence or 
his yet more vindictive wife. 

And the face was one he had never seen 
in the village. Whose, then, could it be? 

Country people are fond of talking over 
each other’s affairs; also, they are fond of 
talking whenever they get achance. But 
Louis, brought up in the shadow of the 
quarrel, bad the city restraint. 

The young lady, however, was curious. 


| It was she who began the conversation. 


“This is a beautiful morning.”’ 

‘“*A very beautiful morning.’ 

**Perhaps—it is going to rain.’’ 

Much interested now, he looked up 
again at the smiling face half hidden in the 
green leaves which curtained the window. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘the wind is not right.’’ 

They were silent for a few moments, 
but the young lady did not mean that 
things should stop there. 

‘*T must come down and pick some ber- 
ries for my aunt.’’ 

‘Are you her niece?”’ 

"Yes; we live at Vilmont. 
know where that is?’’ 

‘I have often been there.”’ 

‘Tl have come down to stay a fortnight 
with my aunt, who is ill.” 

The ice was broken. The girl chatted 
and laughed. Her eyes were bright and 
clear, unconscious of evil or grief. 

When about to go, Louis stopped her.j 

“You will let me see you again, of 
course?”’ 

“Oh, certainly.”’’ 

There was no cause for delay. It be- 
came necessary now for Antoine’s son to 
go into the garden quite often, and on her 
side Marie often came near the hedge, 
They grew well acquainted, and in spite 
of their surroundings and their families, 
they became friends. 

One day, as they were about to part, 
Louis picked two or three sprigs of a 
beautiful bush which filled the air with 
its perfume. Making a hole through the 
hedge, he offered them to Marie. 

The fortnight passed all too quickly. 
Louis felt a load at bis heart. Life 
seemed useless to him with Marie gone. 
One day he found her in her garden in 
tears. 

‘*You are sad, Marie.’’ 

She looked up at him, trying to smile 
through her tears. 

“What is it? Can’t I do anything to 
help you?” 

‘“‘Nothing—I leave here today.”’ 

They forgot themselves. These simple 
country people say less in words, but they 
understand one another more completely. 
They do not amplify their feelings witb 
useless complications. 

‘But why part, Marie? If you are 
willing—can it not be so? Dear Marie, 
~e@ might marry.”’ 

Through the hedge he saw her now. 
Her face was raised to his, her cheeks 
suffused with blushes, a bright smile on 
her lips. 

“Oh, [could wish we might, Monsieur 
Louis!” 

When’ Louis told the story to bis par- 
ents, he received much good advice and 
many admonitions. But the old man 
Antoine, the less bellicose of the neigh- 
bors, had good sense; moreover, he loved 
his son. He did not care to spoil a whole 
life by sacrificing it to an empty quarrel, 
He agreed to go with the boy to the door 
of Fulgence, who received notice of his 
coming as one stupefied. 

That day Marie’s parents had come to 
take their daughter home with them. 
The marriage request was quickly made, 
and the lovers were made happy. 

‘‘Apropos,”’ said Fulgence, taking the 
hand of Antoine, ‘‘what was the cause of 
our quarrel, anyway? Was it the gutter 
or the hedge?’’ 

“*T believe, but I can’t say for certain, 
it was the gutter,’ answered Antoine, 
laughing, ‘‘but don’t let us talk of that. 
Put the blame anywhere you please, But 
I am certain it is the hedge that has 
united us.”’ 


Do you 
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WOMEN IN PARAGUAY. 


Throughout Paraguay one is so 
pressed with the excess of women over 
men that he wonders where the revolu- 
tionists come from. A correspondent of 
the New York Sun says there are two 
reasons for the scarcity of men to be seen 
on the street. The first is the number 
who have been killed in war. 

When the dictator, General Lopez, forced 


im- 





his country into a four-years’ war with 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, so long a 
struggle against such odds proved destruc- 
tive, and at its close the proportion of 
men to women Was as one to twenty. 

Although this long war ended thirty- 
five years ago, the excess of women isstill 
noticeable, . 

Paraguay is the lazy man’s paradise. 
The climate and the fertility of the soil 
make it possible to live without labor 
except the gathering of foods provided by 
Nature. When a lazy man can have some 
one to do this for him, and perhaps sow 
a little tobacco, what more can he ask? 
This tendency to a life of ease is the 
second reason why one sees so few people 
save women about the streets, markets or 
railroad stations, 

At the market any morning there are 
perhaps a thousand women engaged in 
trade. Not a salesman is to be seen. 
Even the beeves, which hang in halves, 
are handled entirely by women. All are 
barefooted. They come to market from 
the suburbs on little burros which bear 
panniers of fruit or vegetables, and they 
sit between the panniers with their bare 
feet hanging out in front. 

Looking from the balcony of my hotel 
of an early morning, I saw women emerge 
from the houses with baskets on their 
heads, all going to market to buy the 
day’s provisions. Freqnently one sees a 
barefooted woman with a child in her 
arms, @ basket on her head and a large 
cigar in her mouth. Smoking is common 
among them, but there is evidently some 
diffidence on the subject, for whenever a 
woman who was smoking saw my camera, 
she impulsively removed the cigar. 

The costumes of the aristocracy resem-* 
ble those of Europeans. The women of 
the lower classes dress in calico gowns 
with low-necked waists and short sleeves. 
Over the shoulders and head is draped a 
white square of cotton which reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 

In the country one sees boys and girls 
of ten or twelve years in Nature’s garb. 
Some natives, like the Tobas Indians, 
wear little or nothing. A necklace fre- 


quently suffices. 
It does not cost much to live. One 


hundred dollars American money is worth 
$900 Paraguayan, and $1 Paraguayan has 
the purcbasing power there which $1 in 
American money has here. 

At Villeta our boat stopped long enough 
to take on 10,000 oranges. The great 
piles, assorted by women, were worth in 
American gold only forty cents a thousand. 

We ate them freely, played ball with 
them, and finally conducted a miniature 
warfare, using them as missiles. I was 
subjected to a shower of them from a 
group of women who objected to being 
photographed while they were sitting on 
the ground eating lunch, and was com- 
pletely routed, 
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EMOTION VERSUS REASON. 





Some plain-spoken man has roused the 
indignation of certain club women by de- 
claring that they cultivate their emotions 
too much and their reasoning faculties too 
little. But is he far wrong? There are 
misguided persons of both sexes who hold 
that to weep easily one moment, laugh 
gaily the next, be quickly moved to indig- 
nation, joy, or despair, are indications of 
soft womanliness. It more frequently in- 
dicates but one thing—a lack of self-con- 
trol, without which neither mind nor will 
can act, 

Some years ago, a weeping, hysterical 
woman came into a Chicago newspaper 
office to report a case of destitution, and 
ask for relief. A young mother had been 
discharged from the hospital with a two- 
weeks’-old babe, which was half clad and 
half dying, and was then in the waiting- 
room of one of the State Street dry-goods 
stores, The editor called one of the wom- 
en reporters, and told her to place the 
mother and child in some proper asylum. 
The reporter did not weep, but she lis- 
tened attentively, and then went away 
with the informant. She found the child, 
aud discovered at once that it was fam- 
ished. Some warm milk was obtained 
and it was fed, after which it ceased cry- 
ing and went to sleep. Then search was 
made for a home for the bomeless waifs. 
Hours passed, but a refuge was found at 
length, and they were left in kind hands, 
safe and comfortable for two years. 

‘I do not see how you could appear so 
cold and indifferent,’’ said the other, who, 
after reporting the case, could think of 
nothing more to do. 

‘I am not cold nor indifferent,’’ was 
the reply, ‘“‘but it took my whole mind to 
do what there was to be done. There was 
no time for crying; it would not have 
helped.” 

Once a steamer or the Ohio River was 
burned to the water’s edge. The passen- 
gers were wakened from their berths in 
the dead of night. In the midst of the 
shrieking, despairing crowd, one woman 
stood calm. Her self-possession acted like 
a beneficent spell. The people gathered 





around her, and she reasoned with them 


as quietly and reassuringly as if she were 
not standing on the brink of eternity. 
Her own calmness was thus imparted to 
others, and, instead of having a panic- 
stricken mob to deal with, the brave offi- 
cers perceived their passengers restored 
to sanity. It became, then, easy to save 
them. That woman’s self-control did 
more than all her tears could have accom- 
plished. —Chicago Advance. 
+o 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
ZEALAND. 


WILHELMINA SHERRIFF BAIN. 





IN NEW 


BY 
The problems of civilizatioa become 
more and more urgent with the increase 
of material prosperity. Every fresh dis- 
covery gives fresh impetus to opposing 
forces; and the individual, the commu- 
nity, the nation, must ever confront new 
developments of colliding interests. Thus 
we may see the resources of an immense 
czardom utilized in the effort to over- 
whelm a seemingly tiny antagonist, we 
may behold a little island empire waging 
a most valorous struggle for very exist- 
ence, and we may also witness the Pow- 
ers of Christendom sedulously abstaining 
from such concerted interference as would 
necessarily end the holocaust of patriotic 
Japanese and of equally brave but con- 
scripted Poles, Finns, and Jews. The 
Powers «io not unite to intervene because 
each one considers that it has to safe- 
guard itself against all the others; and 
the peoples are so engrossed in their own 
affairs that they do not command their 
respective governments to terminate this 
racial guilt and shame. The peoples of 
every land have only too much excuse for 
engrossment. Competitiveness is sound- 
ing its own doom in the prouder walks of 
commerce; but ‘each for himself”’ is still 
the demon rule of the vast majority. So 
there are strikes with their untold misery 
—there are lockouts with their aggrava- 
tions of mutual hostility. 

Only one young country, isolated in far 
Pacific seas, has beheld the better way; 
and, adventuring thereon, has pioneered 
a path for the whole world. 

In 1892 the Parliament of New Zealand 
considered a bill for industrial concilia- 
tion and arbitration submitted by William 
Pember Reeves, then the Colonial Minis- 
ter for Labor. Three times the House of 
Representatives passed this bill before 
the Legislative Assembly consented to its 
enactment; then at last, in 1894, it be- 
came a statute of the Colony. 

It decreed that seven or more workers 
could constitute themselves a union and 
register accordingly. In any disagree 
ment between unions and employers, 
either party could bring the matter before 
a Board of Conciliation; and, in the event 
of needing further adjudication, could 
carry the case to the Board of Arbitration, 
whose decision should be final. 

The Boards of Conciliation thus author- 
ized are appointed triennially in each dis- 
trict by the associated employers and the 
associated employees, under the supervi- 
sion of a government Clerk of Awards, 
They consist of four to six members, 
chosen equally by the two sides, and a 
chairman—who must be an outsider, and 
impartial—chosen by the other members 
of the Board, and having the casting 
vote. The Boards can do_ everything 
which is right and proper to accomplish 
a fair and equitable settlement, but their 
decision is not obligatory. If necessary, 
the case goes on to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion, which consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor: one appointee 
chosen from nominations of the employ- 
ers, one from nominations of the em- 
ployees, while the third and presiding 
member is a judge of the Supreme Court. 
From the Court of Arbitration there is no 
appeal. 

Prior to 1892, New Zealand shared 
abundantly in the labor versus capital 
troubles of the world. There was a mari- 
time strike that threatened civil war, 
there was a railway strike that assumed 
equally disastrous proportions, and there 
were perennial rumors of strikes in the 
shoe and other trades. But the genius of 
one man investigated the methods by 
which older States were seeking to adjust 
industrial difficulties. Mr. Reeves studied 
the proceedings of every civilized coun- 
try, and he found only the most discour- 
aging results: success in small, unimpor- 
tant matters, failure in every great issue. 
The Massachusetts Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration was the one voluntary 
State tribunal that appeared to do good 
work; but it, also, failed wherever passion 
had been aroused, and in the larger cases 
brought before it. , 

The Colonial Minister saw that the vol- 
untary principle must be superseded. 
His bill decreed that any union of work- 
ers having a grievance may not strike, 
but must submit its case to a Board of 
Conciliation, and any employer in dispute 
with employees may not lock out, but 
must lay the disaffection before a Board 
of Conciliation. The government of New 
Zealand did not thrust arbitration upon 





contestants. It merely said: ‘If you quar. 
rel, you shall not fight; you shall accept 
the decision made for you by an impartia} 
authority.”’ 

The workers of the Colony immediately 
began to register; and, before September, 
1895, sixty-one trade unions had notified 
their intention to seek any required re. 
dress through the new constitutional 
avenue. Since then, very many addition. 
al unions have been formed and duly reg. 
istered; and employers also have regis- 
tered all over the land. 

Year by year it becomes more custom- 
ary to accept decision from the Boards of 
Conciliation, thus saving the further cost of 
reference to the Court of Arbitration, No 
lawyer may appear before boards or court, 
unless by consent of both parties—which 
means that, as arule, no lawyer does so 
appear. The fees of members of boards 
and court—payable only for sitting—are 
moderate, and are drawn from the public 
treasury. Witnesses are compensated 
for loss of time and for travelling ex- 
penses by the disputing parties. Boards 
of Conciliation must announce their deci- 
sion within two months, and the Court of 
Arbitration within one month after be. 
ginning proceedings. Awards cover the 
whole district concerned, and may be 
made to apply tothe entire Colony. They 
are binding for a definite period. 

It is ten years since the Act came into 
operation, and it is ten years since a 
strike or a lockout has occurred in New 
Zealand. Such arecord may be keenly 
appreciated in countries that are still rent 
by the old strife between Jabor and capi- 
tal; and, if appreciated, then imitated, 
There can be no virtue in procrastination, 
There may be loss far exceeding all the 
warnings of the past. 

The cause of International Peace and 
Arbitration has received tremendous im- 
petus within recent days. But that cause 
would quite naturally and quite simply 
fulfill itself if industrial peace were real- 
ized by this mighty Republic. When she 
has learned the lesson of arbitration with- 
in her own borders, America will erect 
herself and will appeal to the nations with 
absolutely irresistible prestige. 

Meanwhile, one young nation, with a 
population of 800,000, is working out not 
only its own salvation, but, it may be, the 
salvation of humanity. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW JERSEY. 


ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 1, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The 14th annual convention of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. met in Jersey City, Nov. 
2, in the Lecture Hall of the bandsome 
new Public Library. 

Three well-attended sessions were held, 
and for the first time every auxiliary club 
in the State was represented. And never 
before were so many other organizations 
represented on its platform. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, the presi- 
dent, presided in the morning and even- 
ing, and the honorary president, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, in the afternoon. 

The arrangements were made by the 
Jersey City Political Study Club, whose 
president, Dr. M. F. De Hart, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome after Mrs. C, Story, 
president of the Jersey City W. C. T. U., 
had made the opening prayer. Dr. De 
Hart reviewed the early struggles for 
equal rights from the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention. In her response, Mrs, Sexton 
reviewed the recent progress of the cause. 

Mrs. Andrew J. Newbury, the new 
president of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, extended a greeting which 
she felt it was an honor to be asked to 
give. The Federation, she said, stood for 
all sides of all questions, though this 
question had never been discussed at its 
meetings. The executive committee had, 
however, endorsed the protest against the 
Statehood bill. 

The president of the Jersey City Wo- 
man’s Club, Mrs. Spencer Wiarts, gave an 
address on ‘The True Club Spirit,’’ which 
was largely embodied tn the club’s motto, 
“In large things unity, in small things 
liberty, in all things charity.” 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, State Press Super- 
intendent, told of the success of the ex- 
periment in self-government being tried 
in the George Junior Republic at Free- 
ville, N. Y., where the girls vote with the 
boys. 

Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, one of the 
commissioners appointed by the Governor 
to investigate the subject, spoke on ‘'The 
Need of a Woman’s Reformatory,’’ and 
gave the facts that induced the commis- 
sion to report in favor of establishing one. 

Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, president of 
the State Legal Aid Association, spoke 
on “The Need of Legal Protection for the 
Poor.’ ‘Justice is free to all’ in theory, 
she said, but not in fact, as was shown by 
the good work of this society of women. 

Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, head worker 
at Whittier House, Jersey City’s Social 
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Settlement, told of the discussion of po- 
litical questions at its Mothers’ Club. 

The last address of the morning was by 
Mrs. Althia Randolph Bedle, president of 
the Jersey City Equal Taxation League, 
an organization of women formed to work 
for the candidate for Governor who ran 
on the equal taxation platform. Her sub- 
ject was “Women in Politics,’’ and she 
told how faithfully the members worked 
for their candidate. 

Mrs. Blackwell, chairman of the Reso- 
lution Committee, presented resolutions 
in favor of a State Reformatory for Wom- 
en, urging the Department of Commerce 
and Labor to continue the Boarding Divi- 
sion of the New York Immigration Bureau, 
deprecating offensive posters, and request- 
ing the codperation of other women’s so- 
cieties in securing their removal, protest- 
ing against classing women with justly 
disfranchised classes in the Statehood bill, 
congratulating the 800,000 women of Aus- 
tralia upon the granting of suffrage to 
them, rejoicing in the organization of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and in the endorsement of woman suf- 
frage by the International Council of 
Women; all of which were unanimously 
adopted. 

At the business meeting the reports of 
State officers were presented. That of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Anna B. Jeffery, showed 
that $286 had been expended, and that 
the balance on hand was $196. The first 
vice-president reported work among the 
Granges and investigation of the propor- 
tion of taxes paid by women, The other 
oflicers all reported good work done, 
which was shown in the increase of mem- 
bership, 

The reports of the local clubs followed. 
Where inquiry had been made, it was 
found that women paid about one-third 
of the taxes. Four new clubs had been 
organized during the year. The last was 
formed by Miss Harriet May Mills at At- 
lantic City while the Convention was in 
session. 

Delegates to the National Convention in 
Oregon were elected as follows: 

Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, Mrs, 
Minola Graham Sexton, Mrs. Anna B, 
Jeffery, Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, Mrs. 
Emma L, Blackwell, Dr. Mary D. Hussey. 

Six alternates were also elected. The 
six directors were reélected. All the offi- 
cers were reélected, except the auditor, 
Mrs. Anna R. Powell, who has removed 
from-the State. They are as follows: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, Plainfield, N. J.; president, 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, Orange; first 
vice-president, Mrs, Catherine B. Lippin- 
cott, Moorestown; second vice-president, 
Miss Mary Willets, Sea Girt; recording 
secretary, Miss Helen Lippincott, River- 
ton; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fanny 
B. Downs, Orange; treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
B. Jeffery, South Orange; auditor, Mrs. 
Louisa L. Riley, Plainfield; press superin- 
tendent, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Or- 
ange; historian, Mrs. Emma L., Blackwell, 
East Orange. 

Mrs. Riley is the founder of the oldest 
and largest woman’s club in the State. 

The president, in her annual report, re- 
ferred to the four new clubs, the four sea- 
side meetings, the addresses given at the 
State Epworth League Convention and 
before literary clubs, the enrolment of 
many new names, the work done for the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund bill, and the 
fine work being done by must of the 
tlubs, 

The afternoon meeting was opened by 
prayer by the Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
well. Mrs, Mary V. Grice, corresponding 
secretary of the National Congress of 
Mothers and ex-president of the New Jer- 
sey Congress, spoke on ‘*Power,’’ which 
she urged women to fit themselves to use 
Wisely. 

‘*Teachers’ Salaries,’’ and the discrimi- 
hation against women teachers and the 
reasons given for this injustice, were the 
subject of an interesting address by Miss 
Mary H. Watson, a Newark teacher and 
secretary of the county suffrage society. 

Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander gave a his- 
tory of the probation system, and told of 
her work as assistant probation officer of 
Hudson County, where she had forty 
Women under her charge. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw took charge of the 
“Question Box” in the inimitable way so 
Well known to suffragists all over the 
country. 

Pledges for State work were then taken, 
4nd a good amount was secured. 

In the evening, Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, 
general secretary of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund and principal of the Ho- 
boken Training School, made a witty ad- 
dress, and told of the progressive women 
of Norway and Denmark, whom she met 
last summer. 

Many members of the Jersey City 
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TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
Yo. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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Teachers’ Club were present in the after- 
noon and evening. The convention was 
closed by Miss Shaw, who delivered her 
address on “Woman Suffrage Essential to 
a True Republic”’ to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. M. D. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





ConcorD, N. H., Nov. 28, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual convention of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. was held in Franklin, 
Nov. 14 and 15, with a large attendance of 
both delegates and townspeople. 

Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin, Mrs. 
Hannah M, G. Colby, Warner, Hon. C. E. 
Carr, Andover, Mrs. Annie B. Clarke, 
Dover, Mrs. Nellie M. Cummings, Little- 
ton, Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, Manchester, Rev. 
Nancy Paine Smith, Newfields, and Miss 
Mary N. Chase, Andover, contributed to 
its success as speakers. 

The officers elected for 1904-5 were: 
Honorary President, Armenia S. White, 
Concord ; President, Mary N. Chase, An- 
dover; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
Henry W. Blair, Manchester, and Senator 
Jacob H. Gallinger, Concord; Secretary, 
Mary E. Quimby, Concord; Treasurer, H. 
E. Barnard, Concord; Auditors, Miss C. 
R. Wendell, Dover, and Sherman E. Bur- 
roughs, Manchester; member of National 
Executive Committee, Ida E. Everett, 
Franklin Falls. 

The business meeting was especially 
interesting, and showed great earnestness 
on the part of the delegates. Ways and 
means were freely discussed, and aggres- 
sive work decided upon, as is shown in 
the following resolutions: 


The people of New Hampshire who be- 
lieve in equal rights for the two sexes in 
the matter of suffrage, as represented in 
the New Hampshire W. S, A., now gath- 
ered in annual convention, hereby unani- 
mously resolve: 

1, That we note with satisfaction the 
very material increase during the last year 
in the number and membership of the 
local organizations established under the 
auspices of this Association, and laboring 
for the advancement of the equal! suffrage 
cause. 

2. That we hail as most encouraging 

evidence of progress in the growth of 
sentiment favorable to the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, the action of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, representing 
twenty different countries, at the recent 
Quinguennial meeting of that organization 
in Berlin, in advocating ‘‘strenuous effort’’ 
to enable women to obtain the power of 
voting in all countries ‘‘where a represen- 
tative government exists.” 
. 3» That we are especially pleased to 
note the fact that the religious organiza- 
tions of the State are coming to recognize 
the justice of the cause for which we 
labor, as evidenced by the unanimous 
adoption by the New Hampshire Metho- 
dist Episcopal Conference at its last an- 
nual meeting, as well as by the Universa- 
list State Convention, of a resolution ask- 
ing that the women of the State be granted 
suffrage in municipal affairs. 

4, That we call upon the Legislature of 
New Hampshire at the coming biennial 
session to pass an act extending to the 
women of the State, upon equal terms 
with men, the right to vote for all town, 
city and ward officers, and upon all ques- 
tions relating to municipal affairs; and 
that the president is hereby instructed to 
appoint a committee of five to prepare, 
present and advocate before the proper 
legislative committees a bill to that end. 

5. That we demand such amendment in 
the law of the State as shall give to the 
mother equal rights with the father in the 
control and guardianship of the person 
and property of the child, and will labor 
to promote the same at the coming legis- 
lative session. 

6. That we protest against the phrase- 
ology of the clause in the Statehood bill, 
now pending in Congress, relative to the 
restriction upon the right of suffrage, 
whereby women are practically classed 
with minors, illiterates, idiots, lunatics 
and criminals, and ask that the same be 
amended by the elimination of the word 
“*gex,’’ so that women shall stand upon 
an equality with men in this regard, and 
that we call upon the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Hampshire to use 
their influence to secure such amendment 
before the bill shall become a law. 


A resolution of thanks was also passed 
to all those who had helped to make the 
convention a success, 

Mary E, QuiImBy. 





DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 28, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The eighth annual convention of the E. 
S. A. of Delaware was held at the Unita- 
rian Church in Wilmington, Nov. 22. 
Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, president of the 
society since its organization, occupied 
the chair. The Association was fortu- 
nate in having present the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, who opened the afternoon meeting 
with prayer, and was made a member of 
the Convention. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary dealt chiefly with the interest mani- 
fested by the State Grange in its desire to 
have higher education provided for the 
young women of the State. Following the 
treasurer’s report was that of the last Na- 
tional Convention, made by Miss Helen 
Cranston, one of the delegates represent- 


was most interesting and comprehensive, 
and was listened to with marked atten- 
tion. 

An especially attractive feature of the 
afternoon program was the Memorial to 
the late Senator George F. Hoar, a fitting 
and timely tribute paid by Mrs. Gertrude 
W. Nields of Wilmington to one who was 
so deeply imbued with the sense of justice 
and of the righteousness of the equal suf- 
frage cause. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, 
Newport; Vice president, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Houston, Georgetown; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Mary R. de Von, Wilming- 
ton; Recording Secretary, Mrs. May Price 
Phillips, New Castle; Treasurer, Miss 
Emma Lore, Wilmington. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we sympathize with the women 
of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arizona 
and New Mexico, because in the State- 
hood Bill introduced into the last session 
of Congress, avd to be reviewed in the 
coming session, women are classed with 
' minors, idiots, lunatics, aliens, and crimi- 
nals as persons whom the new States may 
disfranchise. We call upon the Senate of 
the United States to strike out the word 
“‘sex’’ from this classification and remove 
this indignity from the women of the new 
Southwest, and through them the women 
of the whole nation. 

2. That inthe recent action of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, in adding 
the department of political equality as one 
of the two new lines of work adopted at 
the Quinguennial in Berlin, we see the 
progress of our cause in the recognition 
of the need of political power to accom- 
plish the various lines of service for which 
women are organized 

8. That we rejoice in the formation of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
at Berlin, Germany, and feel assured that 
it will develop into a world-wide move- 
ment for political equality for women. 

4. That the Delaware E. S. A. heartily 
endorses the Delaware State Grange in 
its desire to have provided some higher 
education for the young women of this 
State. 

The Corresponding Secretary was re- 
quested to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions, together with an account of the 
Convention, to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and to forward to U. 8. Senator Bever- 
idge and the two Delaware senators a copy 
of the resolution of protest against the 
adoption by the U. S. Senate of the new 
Statehood Bill as it now stands. 

The afternoon was most delightfully 
closed by Miss Shaw, who gave the Con- 
vention a graphic account of her work 
and travels since her election to the Pres- 
idency of the National, and brought to it, 
by the vividness of her descriptive power, 
much of the enthusiasm and inspiration 
of the proceedings of the International 
Council of Women at Berlin. 

Miss Shaw in the evening gave an elo- 
quent address on ‘Woman Suffrage Essen. 
tial to a True Republic.”” The meeting, 
which had been opened with Scripture 
reading and prayer by Rev. Alexander T. 
Bowser, closed with the singing of ‘‘Amer- 
ica.’’ Several new members joined the 
Association. Mary R. DEVon, 

Cor. Sec. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
1g lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and spores. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phiyjadelphia, Pa 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’”’ edited by DAvip SosKIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 
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E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 








HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2051 
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ing the Delaware Association. The report ; 
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State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Oklahoma Territorial Convention, Oklahoma City, Dec. 15 and 16. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





Contributions for the Memorial Organization Fund for the week ending Dec. 3 are 
as follows: 

Mason City (Ia.) Woman’s Club, $1. Meriden (Conn.) P. E. C., $1. 

Woman Suffrage Society, County of Philadelphia, $3. 

Niles (O.) P. E. C. $1. 





Auxiliary dues have been received to date (Dec. 3) from the following States: 
Missouri, Illinois, California, Maryland, Rhode Island, Kansas, Ohio, New York. In 
each case but one, the dues show an increase over last year, and New York, Califor- 
nia, and Kansas show wonderful gains. The Treasurer’s books close Dec. 31. State 
Treasurers are urged to keep this in mind. 





Miss Laura Clay, our First Auditor, has come to Headquarters for a stay of three 
months. Only those who are familiar with office routine and know something of the 
great pressure of work at Headquarters can appreciate our joy at having Miss Clay 
here to help to share the responsibility. She is pleasantly situated, having a com- 
fortable room on the same floor as our offices, and taking her meals in the same 
house. There are not many Associations, we believe, whose officers give all their 
time without compensation, and in addition are willing to leave their own homes and 
pay their own expenses, as Miss Clay does, in order to advance the interests of the 
Association. 





To-morrow, Dec, 4, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will stop over in Warren for a conference 
with Mrs. Upton and Miss Clay. Miss Shaw is on her way to Oklahoma. Miss Gregg 
has arranged a meeting for her at each county seat in the Territory, and she is to be 
the principal speaker at the Territorial Convention. Organization is progressing 
most satisfactorily in the Territory, and we trust Miss Shaw’s visit will give the work 
added impetus. 





We again call attention to the Woman Suffrage Blotters as appropriate Christmas 
remembrances. We have five blotters, bearing respectively the pictures of Mrs, 
Stanton, Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and Miss Shaw, together with a print- 
ed sentiment from each. The prices are 10 cents for one; any three for 25 cents; the 
set of five for 40 cents. Send in orders promptly. We have also 100 of the Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton Souvenirs, which we offer as Christmas cards. These were reserved 
from the original supply, but have not been called for, and we shall not hold them 
longer. The card contains an excellent group picture of Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, and Miss Nora Blatch, with this quotation from Mrs. Stanton, ‘*Prog- 
ress is the victory of a new thought over old superstitions,” and the dates of her 
birth and death. Ten or more of these cards will be sent postpaid at two cents 
apiece, but for any number under ten we shall ask five cents apiece. As stated above, 
there are only 100 of these cards. If you want one, write at once. 





Following is the item, referred to last week, but not printed because of lack of 
space: ‘‘The Kings County P. E. League has just held a very successful fair at Cooper 
Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the benefit of the seven Leagues organized in that city. In 
spite of inclement weather, the receipta were over $660. This was very encouraging, 
as at this season there are so many churches and societies also holding fairs which 
many of our sympathizers are obliged to attend on account of their connections, Miss 
Ida A, Craft, the Kings County president, proved herself a capable leader. She was 
ably assisted by an efficient corps of workers. The fair was opened with a greeting 
from our International President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Musical programs 
were presented during the evening. Besides the various booths containing numerous 
articles of utility and beauty, there were a palmist, a phrenologist, and a face-reader 
present, working for the benefit of the cause. The decorations were artistic, yellow 
bunting with a profusion of flags and ferns.”’ 





The Interurban P. E, League recently held an important and successful business 
meetiog at the home of Mrs, Catt. Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt; vice-chairman, Mrs. Belle DeRivera; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Firman; treasurer, Miss S. J. Davidson. This League is composed of two 
county societies and twelve local clubs. There is more activity to day in New York 
City and Brooklyn than ever before in the history of the woman suffrage movement. 
Headquarters is in receipt of an invitation to ‘‘a meeting under the auspices of the 
Kings County P. E, League, Wednesday evening, Dec. 7, at the residence of Mrs. 
Annie Littenberger.’’ Mrs. Hackstaff will speak on ‘‘The Need of the Hour.” 





In addition to the newspapers reported a few weeks ago, the following have had 
editorials on the Statehood Protest matter, or have published the circular letter in 
full: Seattle, Wash., Trade Register, Collegeville Independent, Scranton Tribune, York 
Dispatch, Erie Echo and Eagle, Pittsburg Chronicle, Pottsville Republican, Hatboro’ 
Journal, all of Pennsylvania; Buffalo Enquirer, N. Y. Sun, N. Y. Independent, N. Y. 
Times, N. Y. Post, Utica Herald-Dispatch, Watertown Standard, all of New York; 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, Springfield State Register, Chicago Advance, Chenoa 
Clipper, Robinson Constitution, Delavan 7Vimes, all of Illinois; Kansas City Journal, 
Salt Lake City Herald, Salt Lake City Tribune, Logan Journal (Utah); Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal, Northfield Independent, Preston Times (Minn.); Oakland (Cal.) En- 
quirer, Sedalia Sentinel, Richmond Republican (Mo.); Ashtabula (O.) Sentinel, Burling- 
ton (Vt ) News, New Orleans Item, Washington Post, Paris Advocate, Galveston Tri- 
bune, El Paso (Tex.) News. 





A mass meeting was recently held at Mesa, Ariz., to protest against the passage 
of “any bill uniting New Mexico and Arizona as a single State,” and also against the 
word ‘‘sex’’ in Paragraphs 5 of Sections 3 and 21 of the pending bill. Mrs. Lida P. 
Robinson, president of the Arizona E. 8S, A., spoke, and Mrs, L. E. Irwin, president 
of the local suffrage society, presided. 





Since we reported last week on the Protest matter, the following societies have 
been heard from. These have all written to Senator Beveridge, many of them to all 
members of the Territorial Committee and to their own State Senators also: Woman 
Suffrage Associations—Montgomery County, Pa.; Oxford, Pa,; Littleton and Franklin, 
N. H.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Luverne, Minn.; Rushville, Neb.; Ocean Grove, N. J.; 
Dansville, Geneva, and Ithaca, N. Y.; Boston (College League), Pawtucket, R. I. 

W. C. T. U.’s—San Jacinto, Corning, and Arcatas, Cal.; Albany, Wis.; Green- 
spring, Delaware, and Bairdstown, Ohio; Fifth District of Mahaska, Kan.; Central 
Union, of San Francisco; Denison, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Somerworth, N. H.; Salem, 
Ore. 

Federated Clubs—Travellers’ Club, Pittsburg; Woman’s Clubs of Columbia, New 
Brighton, Connellsville, Pa.; Review Club, Oak Lane, Philadelphia; Century Book 
Club, Mobile, Ala.; Woman’s Literary Club, Jennings, La.; Woman’s Club, Platts- 
mouth, Neb.; Woman’s Clubs of Dixon and De Kalb, Ill.; Zetosophian Club, Hailey, 
Idaho; Civic Club, Franklin, N. H.; Woman’s Club, Colorado Springs; Des Moines 
(la.) Federation. 

Miscellaneous—Toledo Writers’ Club, Rathbone Sisters of Arizona, Pioneer Stake 
of Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Society of Salt Lake City (400 members), La- 
dies’ Physiological Institute of Boston, Logan Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R. of St. 
Joseph, Mich,; Ladies of the Maccabees of West Bay City, Mich.; Women’s Union 
Label League of Bradford, Pa.; D. A. R. of Portland, Me.; Catholic Women’s League 
of Chicago; Convention of Catholic Women’s National League (100 delegates, repre- 
senting 19 States). 














WORK NIGHT AND MORNING. — Arme 
nian of 21, highly recommended, able to speak 
English, wants a place where he can work nights 
and mornings for his board, and attend Chelsea 
High School. Address Kevyork Madenigian, 195 
Chestnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 16, son of 
a teacher, wants to work in a family and go to 
evening school. Understands English. Is a 
prepossessing boy, an orphan, and much in need 
of work. Address Puyzanti Aramian, 7 Parnell 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


CurcaGco, ILx., Dec. 3, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The December public meeting of the 
Chicago P. E. League was held to-day in 
the Chicago Woman’s Club Rooms, 

Mrs. Hart Rawson presided, and the 
main paper was by Mr. Edwin Burritt 
Smith, of Chicago, upon ‘American 
Ideals."” Mr. Smith criticized the policy 
of the U.S. government in the Philip- 
pines, but gave a very able paper on gen- 
eral principles, and said much that needs 
to be emphasized and remembered; among 
other things, **There is no good govern- 
ment but self-government,’’ ‘Democracy 
is a codperative social order,”’ ‘The future 
belongs to democracy.”’ 

Mrs. Lillian D. Duncanson gave, as she 
does each month, current suffrage notes 
and comment. Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch spoke upon the Statehood Bill 
and the protest against it, which the 
League, through its Board of Directors, 
has endorsed. Mrs, Clara B. Colby, of 
the Woman's Tribune, spoke upon both 
the Statehood Bill and the Federal Suf- 
frage Bill, which she is on her way to 
Washington, D. C., to speak upon before 
a committee of Congress. Mr. Hyde W. 
Perce sang, as he often has before, to the 
great satisfaction of the audience. 

The next public meeting will be held 
the first Saturday in January, at 2.30 
P.M. Mr. Wallace Rice will speak upon 
“The Press as a Factor of Civilization,”’ 
and Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley upon ‘‘The 
Life and Work of Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney.”’ 

E. A. M. 








THE PALACE OF PEACE. 





A decision has at last been reached con- 
cerning the Carnegie Peace Palace. The 
Dutch Government has bought a plot of 
land at the eastern end of The Hague, 
behind the Botanical Gardens. Here the 
Palace of Arbitration will be built, on the 
plan of the Brussels Palace of Justice, of 
which it will be an exact copy on a small- 
er scale. The estimated cost is $1,640,000, 
or about one-fifth of the amount expended 
on the Brussels building. The general 
appearance of the palace about to be 
erected will be that of a capitol. The 
style will be classical or Graeco-Roman. 
It will contain a large audience hall where 
the Court of Arbitration will sit, offices 
for the president and secretary of the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, and com- 
mittee rooms. 


-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

New Beprorp.—The recent annual 
meeting of the League was its 20th anni- 
versary. The president, Mrs. Tillinghast, 
introduced Wilson R. Butler, head master 
of the High School, as a convert to the 
cause. Mr. Butler said he had been op- 
posed to woman suffrage when he began 
to teach civil government. The change 
was forced upon him, The annual report 
of the secretary, Mrs. Winslow, was full 
of courage, and announced some new 
plans. The treasurer, Mrs, Hussey, re- 
ported $10.48 in the treasury. Mrs. Til- 
linghast urged increased registration, and 
recalled that ten years before the League 
had been instrumental in getting a wom- 
an on the school board. Mrs. Ricketson 
called attention to the Statehood bill, and 
the secretary was instructed to write 
to Congressman Greene asking him 
to support the amendment to the obnox- 
ious clause. Oflicers were elected-as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Ada W. Tilling- 
bast; secretary, Mrs. Cornelia G. Wins- 
low; treasurer, Mrs. C. M. B. Hussey; 
vice-presidents, William W. Crapo, Miss 
Clara M. Rotch, Mrs. J. F. Swift, Mrs. H. 
H. Prescott, Mrs. Emma J. Tripp; execu- 
tive board, the president, secretary, 
treasurer, Mrs. Angeline Ricketson, Miss 
Ruth H. Brady, Mrs. Sarah H. Leach, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Bonney, Miss Eleanor 
Cummerford, Miss Mary E. Chace. 


LynNn.—The Equal Rights Club has in- 
structed ite president, Eliza J. Hitchcock, 
to write a letter to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories protesting 
against the word ‘‘sex” in Paragraph 5 
of the proposed Statehood bill. The 
Lynn papers gave full and friendly reports 
of Senorita Huidobro’s recent lecture on 
suffrage. 


NEWTON.—Tbe annual meeting of the 
League was held Nov. 22, with Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Walton. The annual re- 
ports of the officers were read, showing 
that the League has 75 paying members. 
There have been five executive meetings, 
and five public meetings, besides a suf 
frage whist. The public meetings are 
more in the nature of social gatherings, 
as they are usually held in the parlors of 
a private residence, and all stay after the 
lecture for a good time, with refresh- 
ments. The League has been admitted to 
the Newton Federation, which includes 
13 clubs and 1.300 Newton women. The 
special committee appointed to attend to 
school registration reported good work 
in that line, and called attention to the 
fact that vigilance was still needed, to 
make sure that registered women would 
vote. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Richard Rowe; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. James P. Tolman, Mrs. Gor- 
ham D Gilman, Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen; 
recording secretary, Mrs. H. K. Burrison; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. George T. 
Lowell; treasurer, Mrs. T. E, Stutson; 
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Sudhous, ilhustented ond eoleced bee Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. Pub- She Dagens of Wneesere Resse 
a ip amacaiensi aera hon 1.50 | _lisher's price, 1.50 Our price..... 40c | pelts 16 mo, cloth.......+.+-+. seer BBO 
: A Victorian Songs—Lyrica of the af- u 4 Be Ssh vp deiececnectéedes 49c 
ag A Master's Violin, by Myrtle fections and uature, collected aud il- The Flower and Gem Series, the 
cacao voveeneceseseceseveesse Oe lustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, Jewel Series and Coronal Se- 
The Love of Azalea, by Onoto Wa- and introduction by Edmund Gosse. ries—A collection of dainty liwle gift 
y 
Ms cdxeksivsctedesonseeocen roe Publisher's price 4.00. Our price. 1.50 pre pe sennd % heb and illumin- 
. _ : 5 Reeth ated covers, illustrated in colors with 
sg Sepevesen ae ee Grandma’s Attic Treasure, by illuminated text in colors and gold; 
aol, : » by ate- aie rf D. Brine, bound in white and Gems from Lowell, Gems from Bry- 
Sab eeeeeeoeenes ceeserer er deeses c GOR i vesvecsceccecescoscessccescesses GS ant, Gems from Emerson, Gems from 
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Whittier, Gems from Holmes, Gems 
from Riley, Diamonds from § ott, 
Sapphires from Burns, Opals from 
Holmes, Pearls from Whittier, Ru- 
bies from Byron. Emeralds from 
Moore, Holly Berries from Dickens, 
Daisies from Stevenson, Roses and 
Lilies from Longfellow, Pansies from 
Shakespeare, Violets from Tenny- 
son. Each book in a box. Our spe- 


New Books for Young and Old 


The Best for Christmas Gifts 


Ce ai Cts erneewdiewin oeedaees 25c 


Pendennis, by Thackeray, 3 vol- 


umes, Cemple edition, limp calf.... 1. 


John Halifax, Mrs. Mulock. 
umes, Temple edition 


Pride and Prejudice, by Jane 
Austin 3 volumes, Temple edition, 
EE Wi ewe Nerecsi3b0 Seed verseaune 1 


Knights’ Half Hours With Best 
Authors, 6 volumes................ 1 


Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vol- 


2 vol- 


umes, bound iu half leather........ 5. 


Dickens’ Works, 15 volumes, bound 


_%  § | RRS eee 6. 


Shakespeare’s Works, 8 volumes, 


illustrated, good type and paper.... 1.: 


Dumas’ Works, 15 volumes, hal 


f 
ak sae ised becsenbicdconerces 11.: 


Bulwer’s Works, 15 volumes, half 
EES ey a Ry, 11 


Thackeray's Works, half leather.. 7. 


Life and Times of Queen Victo- 
ria, contain‘ng hundreds of i:lus- 
trations. reproductions of famous 
paintings in which the Queen or her 
family appeared. together with a do- 
mestic life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 4 vol- 
umes, cloth, gilttop One time sold 
for 20.00. 


H. WHITE CO. 


limp calf.... 95 


OF BER oc cevvcecsece 3. 








SPECIHL NOTICES. 


WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armeni- 
an boy wants to work night and morning for his 
board and go to public school, in or near Boston. 
ae Alexander Shirinian, 28 Kneeland St., 

oston, 


directors, Miss Susan A. Whiting (chair 
man), Mrs. Kate A. Mead, Mrs, Jane M. 
Hastings, Mrs. George H. Brown, Mrs. B. 
Loring White, Mrs, Henry J. Langley, 
Mrs. Edward C. Burrage, Mrs. Charles 
W. Eaton, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs. H. P. 
Bellows, Mrs. Albert P. Carter, Mrs. W. 
D. Tripp. Mary A. WEBBER, 
Sec. pro tem. 


NOYES 








_HOUSEWORK.— Armenian of 24, speaking 
English, wants to 40 housework, Has had a year 
anda half’sexperience Address Martin Kazan- 
jian, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 


WorceEsTER.—The League met with 
Mrs. Adaline H. Howland. It voted to 
contribute $25 to the State Association 
to make Miss Sarah E. Wall of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a life member; the money to 
be used for our League’s contribution to 
State work. Acknowledgments were read 
from several members of the Committee 
on Territories, who had received our Pro- 
test against the Statehood Bill. The 
Monthly Letter from State Headquarters 
was reviewed. Rev. Arthur Weatherly 


Armenian of 19, honest and intelligent, speak- 
ing a little English, wants to do housework. Ad- 
dress Aaron Bediorian, same address as above. 








_FARM WORK.—Armenian of 20, speaking 
English, wants to workona farm, Address Dick 
Fs Taighladjian, 4 Quimby St., East Watertown, 
Mass. 


FIFTY CENTS TO 


The 





COOK.—Armenian speaking English, with ex- 
perience of cooking both for private families and 
in restaurants, wants place Known to editors of 


USEFUL 


Christmas Gifts 


Newest Selections from London, 


BROS. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


Paris, Vienna. 





spoke on the life of Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar. He said Mr. Hoar would be re- 
membered longest for the great causes he 
had championed. He was a gentleman 
noted for justice, patriotism, earnestness 
and sincerity. After refreshments, we ad- 
journed to meet with Mrs. Estabrook in 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL as very capable. Address 
Krikor Evlian, 28 Jackson St. Lawrence, Mass. 

Armenian speaking English, who cooked fora 
year in Danvers Hospital, wants place. Address 
John Manoykian, 3 Riverside Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understanding ordinary English and speak- 
ing it a little, wants a place in American family. 


$1.00 to 7.50 
1.00 to 4.50 


Men’s Cravats 
English Squares 
Ascots and De Join- 
villes .. 1.35 to 4.50 
Four-in-Hand Scarfs... 50Oc to3.00 











January. A. G; FOWLER, Sec. Address H., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard Irish Linen Handker- 
Stree evere Mass. : or 
_— rest, Bverett, Mass Seer 25c to 3.75 
French Linen Hand- 


BUTLER. — Armenian Teacher, intelligent 
and of high character, speaking English well, 
wants to do housework and fit himself for but. 
ler’s position. Address M., Care Avedis Chu- 
chian, 124 Harvard Street, Everett, Mass. 


THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQuARE. — Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘*Richelieu’’ is announced for next week 
Howell Hansel will make his first appear- 
ance in the title part, and Lillian Kemble 
will be seen for the first time as Julie. 
**Richelieu”’ will be played for one week 
only. Bonbons given at the Monday 
matinée. 


kerchiefs with col- 

ored bordet................ 
Silk Handkerchiefs.. 
Dress Mufflers.. 
Negligee Shirts 
Evening Dress Shirts.. 
Hosiery, Cotten.............. 
Hosiery, Fine Lamb’s 

| Sa ae 50c to 3.50 
Hosiery, Silk.......... 2.00 to 6.75 
Underwear, every quality, size 

and price. 
Blanket Wraps, for the nursery, 

sick room and bath, for men, 

women and children 2.75 to 50.00 
Students’ Study Coats, Smoking 

Jackets, House Coats, Long 

Gowns and Wraps.....6.50 to 50.00 
Men’s and Women’s Storm 

Re 15.00 to 35.00 
Shaker Sweaters................ 3.50 to 6.00 


NOYES 


Washington and 


50c to 2.50 
50c to 3.00 
1.00 to 9.00 
1.50 to 4.00 
1.50 to 6.00 
50c to 3.50 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, = aeapee | English, wants a place to 
work mornings and evenings for his board and 
go to high school. Address H. Shagoian, Box 
14, Chelsea, Mass. 


‘Shetland Goods 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 











A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 

It is only necessary to say to our read- 
ers that useful Christmas gifts, newest 
selections from London, Parisand Vienna, 
from 50 cents to $50, may be found in 
great variety with Noyes Bros., Washing- 
ton and Summer Streets. 




















One of the best of the holiday books—Brooklyn Life. 
T W Joint author of “‘Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s 
By MAU D HO E Pupil and What He Taught Her,” etc. 


ROMA 


The New York Tribune says: 


‘*A clever book, and an engaging one. The au- 
thor has observed Italiaus and Italian life with an 
intelligence no less sympathetic than acute. By 
temperament as well as by training she was fitted to 
appreciate the glamour of Italy—that embodied ro- 


Steamer Rugs 

Auto Ulsters, Vests, 
Jackets and Caps. 

Fownes’ Gloves—Men’s, Young 
Men’s and Ladies’ 


Leather 


Men and Cadet Sizes—Hand 
EEE SESE: . 1.50 
Better ones .2.00to 3.00 


Fur-Lined Gloves, Wool Lined 
Gloves, Scotch Wool Gloves, 
for street and driving........... 


75c to 12.00 


Pajamas, cotton, wool and silk 
Ladies’ Hosiery, lisle thread, 
cotton and silk 
Ladies’ Stocks, great variety 
.. 1.00 to 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, 
great variety 
Scarf Pins and Sleeve Links, 
in plated and solid gold........ 
Hair Brushes, Military Brushes 
Soaps and Perfumes, Golf 
Clubs, Golf Balls, Golf Bags, 
Golf Gloves, Golf Hose and 

Golf Jackets. 
Men’s Vests, street wear and 
evening dress. 
Ready-to-Wear Shirt 
for ladies....... 


BROS. 


Summer Streets, 


Waists, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 








.$6.50 to 50,00 


2.50 to 35.00 
50c to 7.50 


1.00 to 10.00 
7.50 


1.00 to 35.00 


1.00 to 25.00 


2 50 to 7.50 
. 3.50 to 17.50 














BEATA 


Letters from the 
Eternal City 


mance of nature, art and history. In these sketches, 
marked by humor, discrimination and womanly 
grace and gentleness, she does much to draw the 
reader under the speli which she herself has felt so 
deeply.”’ 










“AS THE WIFE OF JOHN ELLIOTT, THE ARTIST, AS A WOMAN OF 
LETTERS, AND AS A KEEN OBSERVER OF MEN AND MANNERS, NO 
ASPECT OF THE ROMAN KALEIDOSCOPE ESCAPED HER NOTICE, AND 
FOR THE POPE AND PEASANT HER COMPREHENSION AND SYMPA- 
THIES WERE ALIKE QUICK AND READY.’’—BOSTON HERALD 

Superbly illustrated from drawings by John Elliott and from photographs 
Crown 8vo, gilt top in bor, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70, 


very complete. 


rsbi4t@ LITTLE, BROWN& CO.,Boston. no.tcs 


style. 











They 


OUR stock of GLOVES for CHRISTMAS is 


are from the 


makers, perfect in fit and quality, and correct in 
Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont Street. 





best 
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